A GREAT CALIFORNIA SHOWMAN TELLS 
HOW TO SELL TWO "PACK-EM-IN” STARS 


A Heart Drama That 
Hits Like the Shock 
of Worlds Colliding! 
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EVERY EFFORT 


NOTED CALIFORNIA SHOWMAN TELLS YOU 


Hiow to Sell 


“fT LOVED A 
WOMAN” 


By LOU METZGER 


Spreckles Theatre, San Diego, California 


SHOULD BE TOWARD SELLING 


THE GREAT TEAM AND THE GREAT LOVE STORY 


Boy, oh boy, what a picture with which to do things 
—with which to pack ’em into the theatre of any ex- 


hibitor who drives home the great box office values 
in “I Loved A Woman’’! 


Just imagine getting two such brilliant attractions 
as Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis in the same 
picture! Either one is a box office treat. Together, 
well, start this campaign, dust off the S.R.O. sign, 
then watch the dough roll in. 


Shout to the high heavens that you have this bril- 
liant team. Hang out banners, giving welcome to the 


new screen lovers! 


Edward G. Robinson for the first time, as a grand 
lover in a true love. story with the glamorous, gor- 
geous, captivating, Kay Francis. There is your “wom- 


-an” angle to smash across to every housewife, shop 


girl, sales girl, stenographer and every movie fan! 


Advertise that this is Robinson’s first all love story 
role. In his other pictures, the love interest has been 


only incidental to the development of his characteri- 
zation. In “I Loved A Woman,” his illicit love for 
Kay Francis as the opera singer, is the dominating 
force that controls the entire action. 


The picture furnishes you with the grandest possi- 
ble ammunition for a “‘“New Deal for the New Show 
Season’? Week. Launch that with ‘I Loved A Woman” 
as the “First of the great pictures your theatre will 
show during the coming season.” Elsewhere in this 
Merchandising Plan you will find complete details for 
this stunt. 


To give the picture a big send off increase your ad- 
vertising budget and sock away with the biggest space 
and sensational copy selling “‘the screen’s new love 
team.”’ 


Carry on an extensive out-door billing campaign. 
Broadcast the dramatic highlights of this great at- 
traction and carry spot announcements on the radio 


to drive home the tremendous appeal it has for every 
man and woman. 


SHOWMAN. YOU HAVE A GOLD 


MINE OF VALUES IN THIS PICTURE 


Numerous practical ideas contained in the EXPLOITATION SECTION 
of this Merchandising Plan, will help you get across the big values. 


via 


PRODUCTION INFORMATION — BIOGRAPHIES 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
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THE STORY 


John Hayden, son of a fabulously | causing the death of many soldiers. 
wealthy Chicago pork-packer, is pur-| Roosevelt threatens to prosecute, 
suing his art studies in Greece,| when he gets the power, and Hay- 
when his father’s death, recalls him| den and the other packers scheme 
to America as the head of the busi-| to prevent this by having him run 
ness. with McKinley. The assassination 

He is attracted to Martha Lane, | °f McKinley makes Roosevelt Presi- 
daughter of his father’s principal | dent and Hayden = tried for man- 
rival, partly because she shows in- slaughter—but acquitted. 
terest in his plans for helping the| Laura sticks to him through the 
conditions of his workmen. Soon] trial but his wife, having heard of 
after their marriage he finds that|their intimacy, is disappointed at 
Martha is extremely selfish, and had} his acquittal. She hires detectives 
employed the ‘charity’ pose as an(to trap him with Laura and goes 
aide in climbing socially. with them to her apartment, only 

In spite of her ridicule, he keeps} to find another man. Hayden him- 
his high ideals and insists that his| Self, later finds the ‘other man,’ but 
firm handle only the best grade Laura explains that she has had 
meats. When his rivals underbid | Other lovers, because she needs them 
him and his firm sinks to second|for ‘inspiration.’ Hayden is angered 
rate, she taunts him with the fact. and leaves—though he still loves 
His interest in music relieves the | her. - 
tension of her nagging, and it is at Each of her artistic triumphs 
the opera that he meets Laura, a|spurs Hayden to more frenzied ef- 
young girl whose exquisite presence | forts to gain wealth and power. He 
is rivaled only by the beauty of her] attempts to corner the Argentine 
voice. market and branches out into many 

He sends her abroad to complete] other activities. When the World 
her education though his wife re-| War breaks out he manages to se- 
fuses to divorce him. Laura pleads|cure the majority of the big con- 
that marriage would interfere with | tracts for meat and grain. His hold- 
her career but readily consents to|ings are so vast that he is com- 
clandestine meetings. Her success} pelled to make larger and larger 
in the musical world is phenomenal.jloans to finance them. The war 
She becomes a great operatic star,| ended, the bankers shut down on 
and by the fire of her own inordinate | him. His firm faces bankruptey and 
ambition for power—imbues Hay-|he is indicted for fraud. 
den with the determination to make] ge flees back to Greece and all 
his packing house the biggest in| efforts to extradite him fail. He is 
the world, without scruples as to|bhroken—deserted by friends. Laura 
how it is done. hears of his plight and begs his 

During the Spanish - American| wife to go to him, but she refuses. 
War he outbids all rivals and se-| He is last seen in his room in 
cures the major portion of contracts | Athens as the sun sinks beyond the 
for supplying the army with beef.|dim Acropolis. Laura—who has 
In order to make a gain he delivers| hastened to his side is singing one 
tainted meat and is charged by]of the songs they loved in happier 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt with! years. 


~6OFFICIAL BILLING 


First National Pictures, Inc. 


& The Vitaphone Corp 25% 


presents 

EDWARD G. ROBINSON 100% 

in 
“T LOVED A WOMAN”’ 75% 

with 
Kay Francis 75% 

and 
Genevieve Tobin 60% 
J. Farrell MacDonald—Henry Kolker 15% 


15% 
20% 
40% 


Robert Barrat—George Blackwood 
Directed by Alfred E. Green 
A First National and Vitaphone Picture 


PRODUCTION STAFF 


DP OCIOP 25. ccs a aE Alfred E. Green 
Screen Play by ................Charles Kenyon and Sidney Sutherland 
Pena OR ORee so ees es ee James Van Trees 
peated Of Weve by oS te ee oe ee David Karsner 
Art Diseiee Ss ek ee Robert Hass 
Prune a 6 eS Se en ce eee Bert Levy 
OWE BUS i ois er e Earl Luick 
Vitaphone Orchestra Conductor ..............00.0.... Leo F. Forbstein 


Length 8152 Ft... . Running Time 80 Mins. 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


Edward G. Robinson was born in Roumania in 1893, but came 


to America with his family when four years of age. 


He was edu- 


cated in the New York public schools and took his Master of Arts 


degree at Columbia University. Having discarded ambitions to be- 


come a minister, then a lawyer, he entered amateur theatricals, but 


this career was interrupted by the World War, during which time he 


served in the U. S. Navy. 


Returning to the stage, he portrayed a wide variety of roles and 


was acclaimed one of the finest actors of the American stage. Among 


the long list of stage successes in which he played are ‘‘The Bro- 
thers Karamazov,’’ ‘‘Right You Are If You Think You Are,’’ ‘‘The 


Firebrand’’ and ‘‘The Deluge.’’ 


Hollywood ealled and he signed a contract with Warner Bros.- 


First National pictures, scoring outstanding hits in “Little Caesar,” 


“Smart Money,” “Five Star Final,” “Two Seconds,” “Tiger Shark,” 
“Silver Dollar” and “The Little Giant.” 


KAY FRANCIS 


Kay Francis was born in Oklahoma City, but when four years 
old her mother, Katherine Clinton, an actress, placed her in a 
private school at Ossining, New York. Later 


she entered Cathedral School in Garden City. 
She studied secretarial work and beeame social 
secretary to Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 
filled the same posts for Mrs. Minturn Pinchot 


and Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow. 


After a tour in Europe, she decided to go \ 
on the stage, first appearing in a modern ver- 
She later appeared on Broad- 

“Crime” and 
Great,” among other productions. 


sion of “Hamlet.” 
way in “Venue,” 


Her first picture work was in “Gentlemen 
Her success was instantaneous 
and she was given a picture contract. 


of the Press.” 


She also 


“Elmer the 


Cut No. 3 


Out 15c Mat 5e 


A year ago she joined War- 


ner Bros.-First National pictures and has appeared recently in “The 
Keyhole,” “One Way Passage,” “Jewel Robbery,” “Cynara,” “Trou- 
ble in Paradise,” “Man Wanted,” “Street of Women” and “Mary 


Stevens, M. D.” 


GEORGE BLACKWOOD 


George Blackwood was born in 
Dalton, Ohio, and began his stage 
career at the age of eight in 
“Young America.” He danced in 
Folkin’s Ballet and later joined 
Jessie Bonstell’s stock company 
in Detroit. 

Returning to New York he 
played with Laurette Taylor in 
“Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” with 
Dorothy Gish in “Holiday,” with 
Helen Morgan in “Showboat,” 
with Grace George in “All the 
King’s Men,” with Alice Brady 
in “Romance,” and in “Doctor 
X” and “Elizabeth the Queen.” 

“I Loved A Woman,” is his 
first picture with the exception 
of six short reel subjects for 
Warner Bros. He is six feet, one 
and one half inches tall and 
weighs 178 pounds. He has dark 
hair and hazel eyes. Although 
an American he comes from Eng- 
lish stock, being related to the 
famous literary family of Black- 
wood, one of his ancestors found- 
ing the famous “Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” He is a cousin of Al- 
gernon Blackwood, the author. 


HENRY KOLKER 


Henry Kolker was born in Ber- 
lin, Germany, but early came to 
America, where he has been one 
of the foremost stage and screen 
players for thirty five years. His 
first opportunity on the stage 
came when James O’Neill en- 
gaged him for an important role 
in “Monte Cristo.” 

Before starring in his own 
name he was leading man for 
nearly all the famous actresses 
of the day, inciuding Viola Al- 
len, Mary Mannering, Bertha 
Kalisch, Margaret Anglin and 
Amelia Bingham. 

He has written and produced 
plays as well as appearing in 
them. His most recent pictures 
include “The Keyhole,” “Baby 
Face,” “The Crash,” “Jewel Rob- 
bery,” “The Way of All Men,” 
“Faithless” and “Quick Millions.” 


J. FARRELL 
MacDONALD 


J. Farrell MacDonald, one of 
the most versatile character ac- 
tors and comedians of the screen, 
was born in Waterbury, Conn. 
and educated at Yale University. 
He was commissioned an officer 
in the U. S. Army, but resigned 
after a few years service. 

After eighteen years on the 
stage he entered pictures, being 
one of the pioneers. He started 
with Broncho Billy Anderson as 
both actor and director. He later 
worked with Keystone, Triangle 
and Pathe. 

MacDonald has played in more 
than fifty feature pictures, his 
most recent being “Working 
Man,” “Week End Marriage,” 
“Racing Strain,” “Hearts of Hu- 
manity” and “The Strange Love 
of Molly Louvain.” 

He is five feet, eleven inches 
tall and weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds. He has dark brown 
hair and eyes. 


MURRAY KINNELL 


Murray Kinnell was born in 
London, England in 1889, and 
was educated at Mill Hill School 
in Hertfordshire. His first work 
on the stage was in Shakes- 
pearean repertory at the Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Kinnell has had more than 
twenty years of stage experience, 
playing with George Arliss, Ethel 
Barrymore, Doris Keane, Ellen 
Terry, Sir Frank Benson and 
He was on the American 
stage more than ten years. 

His first screen production was 
with George Arliss in “Old Eng- 
lish.” His more recent pictures 
include “The King’s Vacation,” 
“The Match King,” “The Pur- 
chase Price,’ “A Successful 
Calamity,” “Grand Hotel” and 
“Beast of the City.” 

He is five feet, ten inches tall 
and weighs one hundred and forty 
pounds. His hair is brown and 
his eyes grey. 


others. 


ALFRED E. GREEN 


GENEVIEVE TOBIN 


Genevieve Tobin was born in 
New York City and educated 
there and in Paris. Like so many 
of her contemporaries, she is a 
product of the New York stage 
but in addition has played much 
abroad, notably a year at the 
Queen’s Theatre in London, where 
she was featured in “The Trial 
of Mary Dugan.” 

Her first screen role was in 
“A Lady Surrenders.” Later she 
played in “Pleasure Cruise,” “The 
Infernal Machine” and “Perfect 
Understanding,” the latter with 
Gloria Swanson in a London 
made production. Among her out- 
standing pictures are “Seed,” 
“Goodbye Again,” “The Gay Dip- 
lomat,’ “Woman Pursued,” “Up 
For Murder,” “Fire of Youth,” 
“One Hour With You” and “Hol- 
lywood Speaks.” 


ROBERT BARRAT 


Robert Barrat was born in New 
York City and educated in the 
public schools there. His debut 
in theatrical circles was in stock 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. He 
later appeared in many note- 
worthy productions with some of 
the leading stars of the stage. 
It. was while playing the role of 
the strong man in the stage play 
“Hilly Turner” that Warner Bros. 
engaged him for the same part 
with Ruth Chatterton in the pic- 
ture. Since then he has played 
in “Captured,” “Heroes For Sale,” 
“Baby Face,” “The Silk Express,” 
“Picture Snatcher” and “Wild 
Boys of the Road.” 


SCREEN 


RECORDS 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON—“The 


Little Giant,” “Tiger Shark,” “Sil- 
ver Dollar,” “Two Seconds,” “Five 
Star Final,” “Little Caesar.” 


KAY FRANCIS—“Mary Stevens, 


M.D.”, “The Keyhole,” “One Way 
Passage,” “Jewel Robbery,” “Man 
Wanted” “Cynara,” “Trouble in 
Paradise.” 


GENEVIEVE TOBIN — “Goodbye 


Again,” “Hollywood Speaks,” “One 
Hour With You,’ “Seed,” “The 
Gay Diplomat,” “Up For Murder.” 


FARRELL MACDONALD — 
“Working Man,” “Week End Mar- 
riage,” “The Strange Love of Mol- 
ly Louvain,” “Racing Strain,” 
“Hearts of Humanity.” 


HENRY KOLKER—‘The Keyhole,” 


“Baby Face,” “The Crash,” “Jewel 
Robbery,” “The Way of All Men,” 
“Quick Millions,” “Faithless.” 


ROBERT BARRAT—“Lilly Turner,” 


“Captured,” “Heroes for Sale,” 
“Baby Face,” “Silk Express,” 
“Picture Snatcher,’ “Wild Boys 
of the Road.” 


MURRAY KINNELL—“The King’s 


Vacation,” “The Match King,” 
“The Purchase Price,” “A Success- 
ful Calamity,” “Grand Hotel,” 
“Beast of the City.” 


ROBERT MCWADE—‘Heroes for 


Sale,’ “Hard to Handle,” “The 
Match King,” “Ladies They Talk 
About,” “42nd Street,” “Grand 
Hotel,” “The First Year.” 


WALTER WALKER—‘Hard to 


Handle,” “The Kid from Spain,” 
“Employees’ Entrance,” “Two 
Against the World,” “Life Be- 
gins,” “Blessed Event.” 


PAUL PORCASI—“Grand Slam,” 


“A Farewell To Arms,” “Cynara,” 
“The Kid from Spain, “The Lady,” 
“Caliente Love,’ “Night After 
Night.” 


GEORGE BLACKWOOD—Played on 


stage in “Elizabeth the Queen,” 
“Doctor X,’ “Romance,” “Show- 
boat,” “All the King’s Men,” 
“Holiday.” 

(director) 
“The Narrow Corner,” “Baby 
Face,” “Silver Dollar,” “The Dark 
Horse,” “Union Depot,” “Smart 
Money,” “Disraeli.” 
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(Adwanee ) 


WATCH FOR 


“T LOVED A WOMAN” 


The Price a Millionaire Paid to ““Make’’ an Opera Star 


Intimate story of the man a President couldn’t break—but whom a 
woman could twist around her little finger 


He Agreed to Pay for Her 2 Years’ Study Abroad— 
She repaid him by becoming his inspiration and his folly. 


Based on “I Loved A Woman,” the 
First National picture _ starring 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON with KAY FRANCIS 


Coming to the Strand Theatre ................. next. 


“T LOVED A WOMAN” 


In Six Chapters 
Exclusively in the NEWS starting TOMORROW 


SUGGESTED NEWSPAPER ADS WITH WHICH TO ANNOUNCE 
SERIALIZATION. GIVE THESE TO EDITOR OF YOUR PAPER 


EXHIBITORS NOTE: 


The complete six chapter newspaper 
serialization of “I Loved A Woman” together 
with scene cuts taken from the picture is in 
mat form and is available for the nominal 
eharge of $1.00 for the entire story. Order 
direct from the Merchandising Plan Editor, 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 321 West 44th 
Street, New York. 


In planting this story we suggest that you 
so arrange the release date as to give your 
show a two-day advance publicity break. 


(Starting Day) (Adwanee) 


Turn to Page 
START READING 


Starting Tomorrow 


“I LOVED 


“E LOVED || a WOMAN” 
A WOMAN os The Price a Millionaire Paid 


oe to “Make” an Opera Star! 


The Price a Millionaire Paid cna 


o “Make” an Opera Star! 


Based on the First National 
picture of the same name 


Based on the First National 
Hit “I Loved A Woman” 
starring Edward G. Robin- 
son with Kay Francis which 


starring Edward G. Robin- comes to the Strand Thea- 


son and Kay Francis and 
coming to the Strand Thea- 
on ee er wearer ae & ree next. 


Don’t Miss the First Chapter 


(Starting Day) 


(Advance—for Day Previous to Ist Installment.) 


START READING IT TODAY 


“T LOVED A WOMAN” 


The Price a Millionaire Paid to ‘‘Make’’ an Opera Star 


‘TLLOVED A WOMAN 


The Price a Millionaire Paid for “Making” an 
Opera Star 


Grippingly dynamic romance based on “I 
Loved A Woman,” the First National picture 
starring Edward G. Robinson and Kay Fran- 
cis and coming to the Strand Theatre | 


Follow the stirring romance of a man who had everything he 
wanted except love—and a woman who wanted everything 
— including the ‘love’ of many. He built an empire as a 
next. monument to her and she frankly told him she could never 


be a one-man woman. 


LOVE WAS HIS SILENT PARTNER IN THE 
BIGGEST BUSINESS OCTOPUS OF HIS DAY 


Based upon “I Loved A Woman,” First National’s 
Mighty Screen Drama starring Edward G. Robinson 


The unbelievable truth about a millionaire 
meatpacker and a singer who was the toast 
of the stage and the talk of all cloakrooms. 


and Kay Francis and coming to the Theatre 


Told in six installments 


“TLOVED A WOMAN 


Read It Exclusively in the NEWS 
Beginning Tomorrow 


“T LOVED A WOMAN” 


in Six Installments 


Exclusively in the NEWS 


Turn to Page 
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FICTIONIZATION 


“TLOVED A WOMAN 


or 


The 


Price a Multi-Millionaire 


Paid to ‘“‘Make” an Opera Star 
By PAUL LAWRENCE 


Based upon First National’s brilliant Love Drama. 
starring Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis, and 


coming to the 


Theatre 


CHAPTER I 
By Paul Lawrence 


RAMATICALLY as always, John Hayden burst into the 
room. A well-dressed young man in his late twenties, with 
long hair, a Byronesque collar, and a preoccupied air, John 
Hayden created a distinctive rather than a distinguished atmos- 


phere. 


Now, disregarding Davenport, his secretary, disregard- 


ing his dinner, he hurried to the window, anxious to watch agai 
the sun setting slowly behind the impressive ruins of the Acro- 


polis. 
For John ayden had come to 
Greece in search of art. Statuettes, 


vases, urns, any relics of the Golden 
Age charmed him 
could. It was the year 1890; The 
millions of dollars made by the Hay- 
den Packing Company and John’s 
father were at his command—and he 
had no interest in the business. 

It was Greece and its mystic beau- 
ties that fascinated him, Turning 
from the window and its gorgeous 
view of the sunset, he faced Daven- 
port with the expression of one who 
never tires of drinking in beauty. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a can 
of Hayden minced meat in his see- 
retary’s hand. ‘‘What’s this,’’ he 
bellowed, ‘‘And this—’’ as he saw 
a gigantic advertising poster hung 
on the wall. 

‘Samples, sir, said Davenport. 

‘“‘They came today with your fa- 
ther’s letter.’’ 

With one movement, John seized 
can and poster and heaved them from 
his window. ‘‘ Before long, he’ll have 
the stuff in heaven.’’ he cried. ‘‘ And 
you hung it there. You’re fired. Catch 
the boat to Marseilles tomorrow morn- 
ing.’? 


x) 


as nothing else 


Davenport, used to these outbursts, 
sat unconcerned during the storm of 
abuse. He knew that John’s temper 
would vanish just as quickly as it 
had risen. And so, after a fitting 
interval, he began to inform his em- 
ployer of what old Alonzo Hayden, 
his father, had written, ‘‘He wants 
you to come home,’’ explained Daven- 
port. ‘‘You’re his only son — he 
wants you in the business. He ecan- 
not understand what this elusive some- 
thing you’re running after is.’’ 

‘Of course he can’t. How ean I 
explain to him that I’m _ running 
around the world with no definite 
purpose but to absorb all -art—all 
beauty?’’ And he tossed a coin to 
a gypsy girl playing the violin in 
the garden below his window. 

Eagerly she mounted the stairs to 
his room, looked at him with piercing 
eyes. ‘‘You like Greece, eh?’’ she 
said. ‘‘You no ean stay, eh?’’ 

““No,’’ said Hayden. ‘‘Some day 
I must go home.’’ 

‘“Give me your hand, Monsieur. 
Let me read your fortune ... You 
will live in Athens many years. Some 
day I shall see you again.’’ 

**T hope so,*’ said John. 


“TLOVED A WOMAN 


or 


The 


Price a Multi-Millionaire 


Paid to “Make” an Opera Star 


By PAUL LAWRENCE 


Based upon First 


Nationals brilliant Love Drama, 


starring Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis, and 


Comune to the =). 


eee Theatre 


CHAPTER II 


OME nights later, John Hayden went to the Lane mansion— 
with two objects in view. First, he wanted to thank Phineas 
Lane for his donation of twenty-thousand dollars to the Pack- 

ingtown fund. Second, (and more important to John) he was 


going to see Martha again! 


As he entered the room, by design 
or by chance, the girl was seated at 
the piano, singing and playing. The 
light glancing off her blonde hair 
created an aura around her delicately 
chiselled features, an aura which 
made John gasp. ‘‘I’ve never heard 
a song that seemed so beautiful! ’’ 
he said as he walked to the piano. 

Martha dropped her eyes shyly. 
Then as John sat on the piano bench 
with her, she continued playing, 
John’s cheek resting against her fra- 
grant hair. As they sat there, Mar- 
tha’s father peered through a crack 
in the door, and grinned. 


‘“‘And he thinks what’s got him 
excited is Packingtown! A few more 
evenings like this, and I’d have that 
five million which I need so badly.’’ 


Phineas Lane was right. It was 
not long before Chicago was treated 
to a wedding spectacle which gave 
it material for conversation for many 
months. The scion of the Hayden 
packing interests joined to the daugh- 
ter of the Lane Packing Company! 
Would it mean a merger of the two 
great companies? 

But no definite step was taken. 
John’s interest in his company was 
superficial, negligible. The Lane for- 
tune grew amazingly. Im five years, 
the Haydens lost their ranking as 
the country’s leading packers—and 
slipped to sixth place! Their credit 
was no longer limitless. It was in- 
creasingly difficult to borrow money 


from the banks. Even now John and 
Larkin, the junior director, were dis- 
cussing the situation. 

Why don’t you borrow money 
from your father-in-law,’’ said Lark- 
ing. ‘‘He probably will eventually 
get control of us anyway. Did you 
ever know that a month before you 
met Martha we had Lane ready to 
give up the ghost. We could afford 
to think it was funny then when you 
loaned him the money. But now— 
well, I guess he’s the boy you’ll have 
to see to get your money.’’ 

John began to pace the room in 
gloomy anxiety. He couldn’t help 
blaming himself for letting the busi- 
ness slip away from underneath him. 
And now it seemed irretrievably lost! 
If only he could start it all over 
again. In a frenzy of self pity he 
grabbed his hat and started for home. 


As he let himself into the house, he 
heard the chatter of women’s voices in 
the drawing room, Martha swept in- 
to the hall. 

‘‘John, it’s heartbreaking !—The 
tales we’ve been listening to about 
those wretched, starving Cubans. 
We’ve just organized a committee to 
get huge donations from you packers. 
I’ve put you down for fifty thousand 
cans.’’ 

‘CAll right, my dear, all right. Fif- 
thousand cans. If it shifts us 
to bankruptey, what’s the 


ty 
sooner 
odds?’’ 

With a decanter of whiskey handy, 
John slowly began to dress for din 


He sat smiling to himself at the 
fantastic prophecy, as the girl quietly 
left the room. The door’s slamming 
awakened him from his revery; it 
was a ecablegram! Ag he read the 
message, his head bowed under a sud- 
den shock of grief. 

‘“So the old man’s dead!’? he mut- 
tered unbelievingly. Davenport slip- 
ped a comforting hand around his 
shoulder. ‘‘There’s a steamer leav- 
ing tomorrow.’’ Hayden nodded. 


“Let me read your fortune. 


in involuntary disgust. How could 
human beings live in surroundings 
like these? Such squalor, such mis- 
ery! Suddenly, to his surprise, he 
saw an expensive carriage standing 
in the street. Upon closer inspection, 


he noticed that it was mired in the 
thick, sticky mud — and in it, sur- 
rounded by curious, envious crowds, 
sat a beautiful girl! 

‘Who is she?’’ asked Hayden of 
Davenport. 


he 


You'll live in Athens many years.” (Scene 


from the picture “I Loved A Woman” with Edward G. Robinson at 
the left.) 


His fondest dreams lost, what else 
was there to do? 

Back in Chicago, John was slated 
to assume the leadership of the great 
Hayden Packing Company. Distaste- 
ful as it was to him, still he recog- 
nized his duty, as he drove in his 
buggy, to the first meeting of his 
board of directors. His route led 
him through Packingtown, that squa- 
lid mass of hovels in which the poorly 
paid stoeckyard laborers existed. Ram- 
shackle huts, garbage-filled streets, the 
stench of the stockyards hanging over 
everything like a deathly pall. The 
corners of John’s mouth turned up 


ner. He took his time, and when 
he had completed his change, he went 
into his wife’s room. Martha was 
seated before her dressing table care 
fully brushing her hair. As she did 
so the shoulder of her wrap slip- 
ped down. John noticed this, and 
his wife knew it. 

“You know, you have a beautiful 
shoulder,’’ he said. 

Petulantly Martha pulled up her 
gown, saying, ‘‘A drink always makes 
you vulgar.’’ 

‘“T didn’t mean to be,’’ John re- 
sponded. ‘‘I once kissed the shoulder 
of a Greek statue with the same chaste 
emotion. But what I wanted to say 
was—lI’ve been trying to get in touch 
with your father. I think he’s avoid- 
ing me.’’ 

‘¢What 
money ?’’ 

““Yes—five million. He’ll prob- 
ably come back at me with his cus- 
tomary proposal to merge the com- 
panies.’’ 

Martha slyly looked up. ‘‘After 
all wouldn’t it be the best thing? 
You’re not fitted to run a big busi- 
ness, John. Better let father have 
ata 

Flaring up, John cried, ‘‘So you’re 
willing to see Hayden & Company go 
in for your ‘ather’s methods of sell 
in. the public condemned food.’’ 

““He’e only doing what every other 
packer does. Your father led them.’’ 

John’s eyes softened momentarily. 
““Remember, Martha, how our love 
and marriage grew out of our plans 
for Packingtown? We were going 
to do something fine—something to 
benefit the public.’’ 

‘Our marriage has been a fair 
suecess,—even if the plans haven’t. 
I’ve nothing to complain of.’’ 

‘¢Very well,’’ said John: And he 


returned to his room. 


do you want of him— 


But Hayden and Company couldn’t 
hold out without money. John was 
forced to borrow from Phineas Lane, 
and compelled, in consequence, to 
sign an agreement to hand over his 
business unless the loan was refunded 
in full within a year. It hurt to 
sign that paper because both parties 
knew that it meant a complete mer- 
ger of the firms within the year. 
John could not hope to make enough 
to repay Lane—he was lucky if he 
could keep going through the year. 


‘Phineas Lane’s daughter—your 
father’s greatest business enemy! ’’ 

‘Hold the reins,’’ said John. In 
a couple of strides, he was at the 
carriage side, introducing himself. 
Martha Lane had come down to Pack- 
ingtown with some hampers of food, 
to distribute among the most needy. 
The idea captivated John. Carrying 
her over to the sidewalk, (much to 
her surprise and embarrassment) John 


felt her slight body close to him. That 
settled it—the directors would wait 
fo. their meeting! Together they 


toured the hovels of the village, scat- 
tering food wherever they went, and 


The office was like a morgue these 
days. John was weighed down by 
the oppressive feeling that he had 
gotten the company into this trouble. 
Standing now at the window, gloom- 
ily looking out, he was wondering 
whether it was worth while preserv- 
ing the vestiges of this once great 
organization. 

A girl entered the room, but John 
was so preoccupied that he didn’t 
notice her entrance. It was not until 
she spoke that he turned around. He 
hadn’t expected to see anyone so at- 


hearing the blessings of the poor ring- 
ing in their ears. 

It was a new experience for John— 
and his enthusiasm was unbounded. 
‘“T’ve always taken conditions down 
here for granted. But I’ve also 
wanted to do something worthwhile. 
We’ll interest the other packers— 
we’l] plan together. All right?’’ 

““Of course,’’ answered Martha, 
smiling into his eyes, ‘‘But I’m keep- 
you from your office—” 

‘*Let it wait—it’s always there.’’ 
And so the time passed, quickly and 
happily. 

When John finally reached his of- 
fice, the directors were fuming. An 
angry babble of voices struck him as 
he entered the room. Without fal- 
tering, however, he strode to the 
head of the table, and began. 

“Pll detain you only while I out- 
line an important plan, the sponsor- 
ing of which I shall be proud to make 
my first official act. Gentlemen, we 
can’t move quickly enough in improv- 
ing the conditions of our unfortunate 
employees who live in that human 
cesspool known as Packingtown. It’s 
time the packers learned that there’s 
such a thing as a decent public sen- 
timent.’’ 

“Publie poppy-cock!” answered 
one of the directors. Worried at the 
sudden decision of the young execu- 
tive, the directors shot anxious glan- 
ces around the table. They were not 
interested in improving living condi- 
tions for employees; they wanted to 
make money, to be the largest con- 
cern in the world! And this impu- 
dent young scallawag comes in with 
humanitarian ideas! It was Larkin, 
the oldest and slyest of the group. 
who took the initiative. 

““Now, let’s not oppose the boy. 
He’s running this shebang—John, if 
you want to go out and talk to the 
other packers, go ahead. Devote time 


to it. We’ll run the shop.’’ And a 
sly wink was exchanged with the 
other officials. 


John went to his office unaware of 
this tacit agreement among the di- 
rectors. He knew nothing of their 
plans. Were they planning to steal 
his business? Was he to be closed 
out? Or would he find out their 
scheme in time? 

(Continued Tomorrow) 


Help me with these two years, and 
I’ll] divide my earnings for the first 
five years with you. It will be worth 
your while, Mr. Hayden, I promise 
that.’’ 

John had never taken his eyes from 
her face. ‘‘I suppose the first thing 
is to hear you sing.’’ 

Laura McDonald invited him with 
her eyes. ‘‘I have a splendid piano 


at my flat. And we wouldn’t be dis- 
turbed.’’ 

‘Then suppose we go and get the 
matter settled.’’ 


“You know you have a beautiful shoulder.” (Scene from the picture 
“I Loved A Woman” with Edward G. Robinson and Genevieve Tobin.) 


tractive. She was a strikingly beau- 
tiful girl of twenty, standing with 
perfect self-assurance, smiling slightly 
at his sudden confusion. 

“*T have a letter for you from Mon- 
sieur Grau of the Metropolitan Op- 
era.’’ 

John read the note, 
tic, isn’t he? Says you need two 
more years of instruction. But I 
have never known him to use such 
superlatives. ’’ 

“*T?ll justify every word he’s writ- 
ten in two years.’’ 

John smiled. ‘‘You 
confidenee in yourself.’’ 

‘‘T’m as sure of success as I am 
of death. I’m going to the top— 
nowhere but the top, and I chose 
you to help me, Mr. Hayden. Of 
all the men, M. Grau suggested. I 
chose you. I’ve lived in Chicago. I 
know of you and your capabilities. 


‘¢ Enthusias- 


have great 


In her modest flat, Laura played 
and sang as John Hayden lolled back 
on the divan, watching her rather 
than listening. After the fourth num- 
ber, Laura swung around on the piano 
stool with a question in her eyes. 

John answered it, ‘‘I shall remem- 
ber this experience to my dying day. 
I’m not one to judge your voice. But 
you compel me to think it’s beauti- 
ful. I shall finance you. The only 
return I shall ask is that you must 
sing for me often before you leave 
for Paris.’’ 

‘‘T suppose money doesn’t mean 
much to either of us—the real re- 
turn will probably be in a great 
friendship.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that?’’ asked John. 

‘“T’ll show you,’’ answered the 
beautiful Laura. And her white arms 
stretched toward him, 
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CHAPTER III 


OHN HAYDEN arrived home late that night. 
his door, the last of the evening’s guests were leaving. 


As he entered 
He 


could tell from Martha’s face that his absence had been re- 


marked upon. 


But cheerily he said, 
“*T hadn’t expected to be detained, my dear. 
telephoned you. but I was so busy I honestly forgot. I’m sorry.’’ 


I should have 


‘Tt made things rather awkward,’’ 


Martha complained  disagreeably. 
John kissed her perfunctorily, and 
climbed the stairs whistling the tune 
which Laura had sung him that even- 
ing. Martha watched him, wonder- 
ing. His spirits puzzled her. Since 
when had John whistled at the end 
of a hard day? Her eyes clouded— 
her face grew heavy with suspicion 
as she followed her husband’s musical 
progress up the stairs and into his 
room. 


The days passed; 1897 followed 
the other fleeting years; 1898 came, 
and brought with it war with Spain. 
Hardly had the president issued the 
proclamation, when the packers met 
to frame some sort of an agreement 
among themselves, 


John sat with them and _ listened 
to their plans. They intended, it 
seemed, to form a pool, raise prices, 
and coin money as the government, 
prostrated by war, would be forced 
to buy their products at exorbitant 
prices. ‘“That’s business,’’ they 
said. But John had heard enough. 
He jumped to his feet, crying, 


‘‘¥ don’t intend to join any pool 
to shake down the country in time of 
war! I had better withdraw. But 
if you intend to make Uncle Sam 
buy beef for those soldiers at your 
prices, my tip is—you had better be 
sure it’s beef! Good afternoon! ’’ 


it from you any longer—I love you.’’ 


‘‘There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t, John.’’ She kissed him 
passionately. 


She’7U 
Marry 


‘*Martha will divorce me. 
be glad to get rid of me. 
me.’? 

StNo.?? 

‘But you must. What could I 
achieve alone? I’m the kind of a 
dreamer that’s a failure.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you see, John,’’ Laura 
continued convineingly, ‘‘that it 
would end in the same dull domes 
ticity that you’re living in now—a 
dead weight for both of us. We’ll 
have our love—a fresh, good love— 
the love of great artists.’’ 


John was _ bewildered. ‘*But 
Laura—.’’ 
She was not to be halted now. 


‘¢You’ve been blind, John, that’s all. 
It’s the dream your father left you— 
your vast business. Build—build it 
into something awesome and _ beauti- 


“We'll have our love—a fresh, good love—the love of great artists.” 
(Scene from the picture “I Loved A Woman,” with Edward G. Robinson 
and Kay Francis.) 


Sitting 
that night, John found a brief res- 
pite from the trying affairs of the 
day. Carried away by the sensuous 
passion of her songs, the prosaic meat 
packer of the day became a lochin- 
var of the night. 

‘*Laura,’’ he said, ‘‘I can’t keep 


in Laura’s sitting room| ful, into the world’s greatest indus- 


try. That’s art and beauty enough 
for any man.’’ 

Her speech put fire into John that 
he had never felt before. Springing 
to his feet, he cried, ‘‘By Heaven, 
you’re right! I’ do it!’ 

Laura was inspired now. The words 


feli from her lips in a beautiful cas- 
eade of melodious logic. ‘‘You must 
sacrifice everything to success. Tram- 
ple on the world’s neck. That’s how 
I’ll travel to the top—and oh, I 
want you to come with me. Promise 
me you’ll be ruthless, darling—as 
ruthless, as our love!’’ 

She drew him back 
couch .; 


onto the 


The directors were bewildered next 
day at the change that had come over 
John Hayden. Fire and thunderbolts 
seemed to flash about the office as 
the inspired executive laid his plans 
Through with humanitarianism! It 
dosen’t pay! Grab the war contracts! 
Cut prices! What if the beef isn’t 
the purest? If the publie will eat 
it, give it to them! Get the con- 
tracts and the public be damned! 

All the direetors needed was this 
official O.K. Then things began to 
move, By undercutting all competi. 
tors, Hayden & Company seeured the 
government contracts. Then began 
production. 


In the hurry and bustle, John barely 
had time to see Laura off for her 
two years of study in Paris. It was 
a fond farewell, but a sad one; they 
were more deeply attached than either 
had thought. But Laura left him— 
and her last words were, ‘‘We’ll meet 
at the top!’’ John was too choked 
up to do more than shake his head 
in agreement. 

At the price John had quoted, he 
could not furnish good beef to the 


army. But that did not bother him; 
he furnished poor beef. And _ the 
soldiers, whose primary sustenance 


it was, filled the hospitals and ceme- 
teries. Man after man was lost to 
the army as a result of the poisoned 
meat. ‘‘ More soldiers died from em- 
balmed_ beef,’’ said Colonel Roose- 
velt, ‘‘than from Spanish bullets. 
And someone is going to hang be- 
cause of it.’’ 

But the threat did not frighten 
John, The other packers came to 
him, worried and quailing. They were 
all willing to let Hayden assume the 
blame, have all the contracts; the pre- 
servation of their own hides was of 
primary importanee to them, The 
merger which Lane had anticipated 
so keenly, was called off, much to 
Lane’s relief. John had made enough 
on the government contracts to re- 


pay Lane’s five million dollar loan 
ten times over. He was on top of 
the world now—the country’s lead- 
ing packer! The smiles came easier, 
life was better, power was his to 
do with as he wished. 


He was. sitting in his club one 
night, reading one of Laura’s fre- 
quent letters. Suddenly a shadow 
darkened the page. He looked up tc 
see Colonel Roosevelt glowering down 
at him. Coolly smiling, John waited 
to hear what the war-hero had to 
say. He didn’t have to wait long. 

‘‘Hayden, I’ve just a word to say 
to you,’’ he began. ‘‘You packers 
murdered my boys in Cuba. And 
when I come into power, I’m going 
to smash you and all the other busi- 
ness buccaneers that are strangling 
this country!’’ 


‘‘T’ll take those words to heart, 
Colonel—when you come into power! ’’ 
John retorted contemptuously, as 
Roosevelt strode away. 

It cost John more money than he 
liked to say to get Roosevelt the Vice- 
presidency. He knew that if MeKin- 
ley were elected, the plan was to 
give the young New York politician 
a Cabinet berth—and that would 
place him in a position to ruin the 
packing industry. In the position of 
Vice-President, however, Roosevelt 
could do little harm. 


Election night came, and the pack- 
ers were jubilant. Hayden had saved 
the day again! Liquor ran free and 
spirits ran high, John walked around 
the club, moving from group to group, 


enjoying his popularity. At one 
point, he was called over to where 
someone was telling an _ obviously 


funny story. The laughter could be 
heard across the room. John leaned 
over the backs of the other and lis- 
tened. The story was of ‘‘that new 
songbird, Laura MeDonald, who is 
very much for the young men!’’ And 
the story was not particularly com. 
plimentary to the young lady’s repu- 
tation! 

Loudly, John said to the story- 
teller, ‘‘I think you’re a liar!’? 

‘“What’s that??? 

““In fact, I know you’re a liar!’’ 
John went on. ‘‘I’ve a mind to 
kick you out of the elub.’’ And 
he slapped the face of the surprised 
man! 
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CHAPTER IV 


HE other men were quick to grab the two combatants, and 
the battle was over before it had really begun—but not be- 
fore it had set many tongues a-wagging. Martha’s agile 
tongue was not the least of these who found this fertile ground 


for talk. 


On the way home, she opened her fire on John. ‘‘I ean’t think 
what possessed you tonight—hitting that man!’’ 


“The cad was telling a rotten story about a woman.”’ 


‘‘Some woman you knew,’’ 

John hesitated, ‘‘No.’’ 

Martha was quick to return 
the attack. ‘‘Who was she?’’ 

*“T don’t know—someone in Paris. 
Let’s forget it—it’s done!’’ 

Martha looked out the wondow of 
the carriage. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, not 
fooled at all by John’s pretences, 
‘<Tt’s done.’’ Although John didn’t 
know it, his actions since meeting 
Laura had instilled a burning sus- 
picion in his wife’s mind. A little 
investigation a little spying, a lot 
of putting-two-and-two-together, and 
Martha knew pretty well that John 
was in love with this opera singer. 
But what was there that she could 
do? Seemingly, nothmg but wait to 
see if possibly the affair would blow 
over. And so she waited. 

But things began to happen too 
fast for marital difficulties to inter- 
fere. Just as the packers, with John 
at the helm, were planning to defy 
the Washington powers aad keep their 
‘*beef trust’? intact, some startling 
news reached them. ‘‘McKINLEY 
WAS DEAD; ASSASSINATED!’”? 

ROOSEVELT WAS PRESIDENT! 


to 


The trust-buster had supreme power 
now—,just where they didn’t want 
him! 

John was dazed by the news. He 
had helped place Rooseve’t in that 
position. The other packers looked 
to him as their leader. Roosevelt was 
aching for a chance to prosecute 
Hayden above all people. And now 
there was no way to stop him! ‘TI 
thought I was smart,’’? mused John, 
““but you can’t outguess a bullet! ’’ 


Despite Martha, John was with 
Laura, welcoming her back to 
Chicago. Dinner was being served in 


Laura’s fashionable hotel suite. And 
it was time to drink the toast with 
which every meal was ended. 
‘*Tonight the world and _ its 
troubles are locked out,’’ cried Laura 
gayly. 
“«They may come between us to- 


morrow—but here’s to tonight,’’ 
answered John. 

Soberly, Laura put her glass 
down. ‘‘We won’t drink to that,’’ 


she said earnestly. ‘‘ Now let’s make 
a toast,—or rather, promise. No 


matter what happens—no matter how | 


we, or the course of our lives may 
change, here’s to our eternal friend- 
ship.’? 

John scowled. ‘‘ Friendship? Don’t 
you love me?’’ 

‘Of course I love you—passion- 
ately. But one can promise only 
friendship. Let’s drink to it.’’? And 
she quelled John’s reluctance with a 
long kiss. 

* * * 

Just as Roosevelt promised, and 
just as speedily as he had threatened, 
John was brought to trial, charged 
with manslaughter, because of the 
deaths of the American soldiers. The 
prosecuting attorney’s speech painted 


> 


“IT love you passionately,’ 
the picture “I Loved A Woman” with Edward G. Robinson and Kay 
Francis.) 


John as a human fiend, a traitor who 
would sacrifice the lives of his 
countrymen for a few paltry dollars. 
Public sentiment ran high against 
John; things looked very black. 

At his home, however, Martha was 
sitting looking broodingly into the 
fire. With a grim pleasure she had be. 
gun to write a note: 

“Dear John :— 

I know now what the jury’s 

yerdict will be. Your punish- 


she said. 


ment is inevitable—l’ve hid- 
den my humiliation and wait- 
ed for the day when your 
well-deserved disgrace would 
catch up with you and _ this 
woman who took my place 
would desert you. Call my 
leaving you at this time re- 
venge if you like—” 
She stopped writing and listened in- 
tently. Faintly a newsboy’s voice 
was heard in the street. ‘‘ Extra! 
Extra! Hayden Acquitted! Extra!’’ 
Baffled hate flashed across Martha’s 
face. Slowly she crumpled up the 
note and tossed it into the fire. She 
was no further than she had been! 


“Let’s drink to it.” (Scene from 


There was nothing left for her to 
do but to seek an actual divorce now. 
And the nastier the scandal the bet- 
ter! Private detectives were put on 
John’s trail; now she would balk at 
nothing. 

‘‘T’ve been waiting with the pa- 
tience of a very bitter woman,’’ she 
told the detective. ‘‘Those two are 
riding high—flushed with their suc- 
cesses and with a sense of perfect 


security. Now they’ll hear from me! | 


What’s the program?’’ 

Farrell, the detective, had his plans 
already made. ‘‘Miss MacDonald’s 
butler will do what we ask for two 
thousand do:lars. I’ll meet you in 
New York tomorrow, and by _ to- 
morrow night, we’ll have evidence to 
throw both of them from their 
perches. ’’ 

That next night, Martha met the 
detective outside Laura’s apartment. 
John had met the singer at the thea- 
tre and the couple were headed now 
for the apartment, hc said. Quickly, 
Martha followed her escort up the 
servant’s stairway and into Laura’s 
suite, where the butler hid them be- 
hind some curtains in an aleove. Now 
only to wait for the denouement! 

In but a short time, the bell rang, 
and Laura’s voice was heard from 
the hall. ‘‘Make yourself comfort- 
able,’’ she called to her companion, 
as she disarpeared into the bedroom. 
A man stepped into the room—but it 
wasn’t John! Instead it was a hand- 
some, young man, in faultless evening 
clothes! Martha perplexedly looked 
at the detective. He handed her a 
card on which he had written, ‘‘ Prob- 


ably a friend. He will go. Your 
husband will come in later.’’ 
Laura swept into the room. She 


had changed her evening gown for a 
flimsy negligee. As if it was the 
most natural thing in the world, 
Laura went into the young man’s 
arms, and kissed him, slowly, linger- 
ingly. ‘‘You’d have waited the rest 
of the week for this if John hadn’t 
been called to that director’s meet- 
ing,’’ she said. 

‘“Why don’t you give him up?’’ 
asked her lover. 

‘oW: have only tonight,’’ she 
cooed. ‘‘Must we spoil it quarrel- 
ling?’’ 

Martha glared at the detective. 
‘‘You imbecile!’’ she whispered. 
Suddenly she heard a key inserted in 
the lock of the outside door. It 
swung open and John Hayden ap- 
peared in the doorway! The room 
became tensely silent, as he stood 
transfixed, and then with a ery— 
sprang for the young man! 
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CHAPTER V 


OHN’S efforts to choke the young man were not successful ; 
despite his raging strength, he was thrown off with ease. 
Frustrated in his desire to wreak physical revenge, John 
yelled, “‘GET OUT!’’ Insolently, the younger man faced him 
and refused to leave. It was not until Laura said, ‘‘Henry, I 
wish you’d leave me alone with Mr. Hayden,’’ that the intruder 


grudgingly left. 


As the door closed behind him, the beautiful singer turned 


to John and said, 


“‘T’m glad it happened, John.’’ 

““How long has this man—’’ 

‘*T met Henry before I met you. 
He was a student when I first went 
to Leipzig. ’’ 

John grabbed her wrist savagely. 
‘*So you fooled him first, did you? 
Then came to me when you needed 
money to carry on your career! ’’ 

Laura proudly looked him in the 
face. ‘‘I could have gone to others 
for help, John. I told you that at 
the time. I came to you because I 
admired you more than any man I 
knew. Henry knew about you—but 
he was more continental minded, was 
better able to understand. He real- 
ized that the place he held in my 
affections could never be taken away 
by others.’’ 

‘Others, eh?’’ John threw her 
aside disgustedly. ‘‘And now you 
suggest to me in all your brazen im- 
pudence—’’ 

‘‘T’m simply trying to tell you 
that you’ve lost nothing — because 
you never were the only one. Yet, 
that doesn’t mean that you’ve meant 


any the less to me. Believe me, John, 
I’ve given no one as great a love as 
I’ve given to you! ’’ 

John sank on the sofa, burying his 
face in his hands. ‘‘Stop it, will 
you?’’ he cried with anguish in his 
voice. Looking up, John saw her with 
eye flashing, body erect, and his old 
love surged back. ‘‘Laura, let’s end 
this nightmare! Let’s begin again! ’’ 

““There’s nothing to begin.’’ 

‘“There can be, in the way I 
mean.’’ 

““TIn the way you mean, I can only 
be true to men—never to a man!’?’ 

““That’s the end,’’ cried the strick- 
en man. ‘‘1’l] show you how much T 
need you! I’m going out to build! 
Build! Do you hear? Build till the 
sickly dreams we’ve had together are 
dwarfed into insignificance! ?’ 

Laura, in a final effort, was sing- 
ing and playing at the piano, playing 
the song that John loved. As the 
door slammed behind John, she gaid 
softly, tears welling over in her eyes, 
““T want this song to be ringing in 
your ears always. Some day, some- 


where, I shall it 


again—’’ 


sing for you 


It was a tired, broken John Hay- 
den when he reached home that night. 
siartha was surprised to see the 
change that had come over him. She 
could not quite understand why the 
all-powerful, ruthless husband whom 
she had hated for so long, had sua- 


denly metamorphosed into an old 
man, 
Later in the evening, John ap- 


proached her, pathetically eager. 

‘“Martha,’’ he began, ‘‘we haven’t 
been getting the most out of our 
lives together.—It’s been my fault— 
I’m just beginning to realize how 
thoughtless I’ve been. I’m going to 
du better by you. I’ll be « king of 
our times, Martha, and I’m going 
to make you a queen! There won’t 
a be woman in the world who won’t 
envy you!’? 

Eyes lowered, Martha answered in 
a quietly bitter voice, ‘‘Why do you 
think all women want the same 
thing? Perhaps I’ve changed—but I 
can’t understand your sudden desire 
to have other women envy me.’’ 

‘*T only felt that a man’s wife 
should share his success. Why—’’ 

Martha laughed. ‘‘John, John—it 
must be desperation when you come 
home in search of romance! Better 
not touch that second cocktail if the 
first affects you that way.’’ 

* * * 

John’s pent-up energy was turned 
again towards his business. Gaining 
strength and power, he was soon in 
a position to combine all the packers 
of the country under the name of 
Hayden and Company. His importance 
burst the confines of his native 
country, and become international. 
If John Hayden wanted to corner 
the Argentine grain market, it was 
cornered. If he wished a bill passed 
through Congress, it was passed. Al- 
most omnipotent, almost mythical, 
Hayden held more power in his hands 
than any merchant the world had 
ever known. 

When the Demon War sounded his 
drums over Europe, John saw in it 


John grabbed her wrists savagely. 
to me, did you?’’ (Scene from “I 
Robinson and 


his great chance. Frenziedly he 
signed contracts to supply the war- 
ring nations with meat. He bought 
vast quantities of raw materials in 
order to supply these tremendous 
demands. He pledged tremendous 
amounts of money—allowed his com- 
pany to go vastly in debt, so that he 
could secure the contracts in which 
he was gambling everything. 

His fellow-executives objected to 
his signing these contracts because of 
the cancellation clauses—which al- 
lowed for cancellation without pay- 
ment upon the ending of the war. 
John’s idea was that the war would 
last at least ten years—not less, and 
characteristically, he was staking 
everything on his one hunch. 

But he was wrong. The armistice 
was signed, and contracts cancelled 
in one fell swoop. England, Belgium, 


“So you had him first—then came 


Loved A Woman” with Edward G. 
Kay Francis.) 


Italy, France—all those tremendous 
accounts were just so much paper 
now. Hundreds of millions in canned 
food in Europe; countless millions in 
cattle, hogs, grain—bought and not 
paid for! John was ruined—through! 
Lane and his fellow-directors tried to 
convince him that his only way out 
was to go into receivership. At 
that, John flew into a rage. 
““You’ve been waiting for this for 
years, Lane—you and Martha! Well, 
you won’t see me smashed! The 
banks don’t dare to let me down. I[f 
ZI crash, they crash! They’ll ruin 
thousands, whole communities. J’m 
telling them. they don’t tell me! I’m 
mad! Of course, I’m mad—to little 
minds like yours! Now, quit bother- 
ing me—Get out—talk it over with 
the office boy! I’m busy!’’ 
(Concluded Tomorrow) 


By PAUL LAWRENCE 


Based upon First National’s brilliant Love Drama. 
starring Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis, and 


coming to the 


“LLOVED A WOMAN 


or 


The Price a Maulti-Millionaire 
Paid to ‘‘Make”’ an Opera Star. 


Theatre 


CHAPTER VI 


UT John again called the turn of the cards wrong. The 
bankers did dare to defy him; they frankly refused to lend 
him money without auditing the books of the firm. And this 
John obviously couldn’t allow them to do, because he had juggled 
the figures of his packing interests with his many other holdings. 
He had to have the money immediately and without any strings 


attached ! 

‘“Mr. Hayden,’’ the bankers said, 
‘“we can’t do anything for you. 
We’re sorry. But in a way, it’s a 
kindness. You’re carrying on a hope- 
less fight. Receivership may save you 
something.’’ 

John shook his head with a weak 
smile. ‘‘I see—.Good night, gentle 
men.’? Leaving the bank, he 
wandered up and down the streets 
for hours, aimlessly, walking, walk- 
ing, never getting anywhere. Final- 
ly he went home. 

A light was burning in Martha’s 
room, and John went in, hoping for 
something—he knew not what. Per- 
haps love, kindness, coasolation, or 
help in this, his time of greatest 
need. He sat on the foot of the bed. 

‘«The banks have turned me down, 
Martha.’’ 

Martha did not even look up from 
the book she was reading. ‘‘ That 
means receivership. It’s all very un- 
fortunate, John.’’ 

‘“T’ve got to have help, Martha. I 
could turn the tide with ten million 
dollars! ’’? 

Martha’s silence bespoke her con- 
tempt. 

‘‘That’s all I need—ten million 
to save an empire! Your father 
turned me down—after I made him 


one of the richest men in the coun- He sat on the foot of the bed. “The banks 


try!’’? John was almost crying, 
*“You’ve got to talk to him for me. 


—He’s got to take over Hayden and 
Company or—” 

“Or what?” Martha was goading 
him on now. “Or it will become pub- 
lic that you’re a criminal—that’s it, 


Martha.” 


isn’t it? It will become known that 


“Well,” said John, “that’s that. | 


you’ve been putting your capital] guess I'll get to bed. I’m cold.” 


into other enterprises. So it’s finally 


here—the time when you come 
crawling.” 
John stared at her dully. “So 


you’ve been waiting?” 
“Tf you only knew how long—” 


“IT never realized before—but I 
can see it in your eyes now—how 
much you hate me.” John’s voice 
was hushed, his eyes shocked. 


With quiet passion, Martha 
poured out her feelings. “What do 
you think kept me living with you 
for twenty years, after ’d known 
about that other woman?” 


“About McDonald? But she’s been 
out of my life for ten years.” 

“But never out of your mind for a 
moment. I’ve given up the best part 
of my life waiting to pay you back 
for the humiliation I’ve suffered. [ 
nearly had the chance twice before, 
but it got away from me—so I hung 
on to you. I know that some day 
this would be inevitable. Now 
yowre a broken down old man, 
facing disgrace, and I’m all you’ve 
got to turn to. Tomorrow I’m leav- 
ing you.” 


have turned me down, 
(Scene from “I Loved a Woman” with Edward G. Robinson 
and Genevieve Tobin). 


* * * 


A grand jury indictment was 
brought against John Hayden. His 
name was blazoned forth on every 
front page in the country. Polize 
dogged his steps everywhere, but 
John desperately kept one jump 
ahead of them all the way. Finally 
the chase grew too hot, and rather 
than face trial, and sure conviction, 
John and Davenport fled the coun- 
try—turning finally to Greece as a 
place of refuge. 

By a queer coincidence, John was 
given the same room in the same 
hotel in Athens which he had oe- 
cupied in his youth. But it was a 
sick, grey, feeble John Hayden who 
huddled before the window now! 
The U. 8S. government was unable 
to extradite him; Greece refused to 
send him home to stand trial. 

“Why don’t I go back and ‘et 
them have me?” asked John dismal- 
ly. “Whatever they do to me—it’s 
home.” 

“Wave you forgotten the last time 
you were here?” asked Davenport. 

“JT was young then. Now I’m 
doomed to it.” 

An old hag entered the garden 
and looked up at the reclining fig- 
ure in the window. Slowly, pain- 
fully, she climbed up and extended 
her hand for alms. John tossed her 
a coin. “You were more generous 
years ago.” said the old woman. 

“What happened?” asked John. 
puzzled. 


“One evening I told your fortune. 
You made a wish—and I promised 
you that part of it would come true. 
I meant the last part of it—” And 
she cackled meaningly. 


“Davenport! Davenport!” cried 
the frightened old man. “Find out 
what the old witch means—” 


The secretary tried to comfort his 
charge. “She’s just one of the old 
gypsies around here—don’t mind 


her!’ 


* * * 


Meanwhile in London, Laura Me- 
Donald had decided on a big step; 
she decided to pay a visit on Mar- 
tha Hayden, the woman who had 
hated her for so long. When she 
knocked on the door, and Martha 
finally faced her, the singer could 


see that the visit was not fated to 
be a success. Her face cold and 
stern, Martha showed no inclination 
to invite Laura in—she stood, in 
fact, barring the doorway. 


“T simply came,” began Laura, 
“to bring you some information 
about your husband. I’ve just heard 
that he is dying in Athens.” 

“So have I.” 

“Will you. go to him?” 

Martha 
should I?” 

“All right,” said Laura, flaring up, 
“Tf you won’t go to him, I will!” 

When Laura reached Athens, 
John was on the point of death. He 
still had strength enough, however, 
to insist that she be brought to him. 
The others left the room and Laura 


slowly walked over and before the 
sick man. 


“John!” she said with heart in 
her voice. John took her hand in 
his two feeble ones. 


“So you came to me,” he mut- 
tered, “the only one.” 


“The only one you wanted, John.” 
“The only one who understood. 
Somehow our separation meant noth- 
ing. It was always your spirit that 
was sending me on. You were al- 


ways beside me—you and _ your 
courage.” 


was impassive. “Why 


Again tears stood in Laura’s eyes. 
“You see, we were together, John. 
Always will be.” 


“T know it now—that makes the 
going on easier. I sit here by the 
hour, wondering where the men are 
now who built those crumbling tem- 
ples. But wherever it is—for better 
or worse—if the spirit lives, I’ll be 
with them. But not alone—I shan’t 
lose you. We’ve built our temples. 
Laura—That’s all life is for.” 


Silently they sat and watched the 
Acropolis. Laura slowly arose and— 
from another part of the room was 
heard her voice, ringing bell-like 
through the clear, cool evening air. 
Singing again the song which had 
been John’s for so many years. Her 
voice, soft and sweet, comforting 
and true. blended with the rays of 
the setting sun and John watched 
the sinking orange fire-ball, peace in 
his heart and mind—at last! 


THE END 
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Robinson Again Has 
Role of Historical 
And Romantic Sweep 


“T Loved A Woman,’ the First 
National production starring Ed- 
ward G. Robinson—with Kay Fran- 
cis—and coming to the ............... 
Theatre next—again 
presents the widely acclaimed hero 
of “Silver Dollar” with a role of 
romantie appeal—in a drama which 
vividly portrays a thrilling period 
in American life of the last four 
decades, with especial reference to 
the machinations of the “beef 
barons” of Chicago. 

Mr. Robinson’s work in “I Loved 
A Woman,” is considered by many 
critics to surpass his superb char- 
acterization in “Silver Dollar” which 
depicted the rise and fall of the 
Silver Kings. 

“I Loved A Woman” is the life 
drama of one John Hayden, (son of 
a millionaire meat-packer) whose 
sensitive and artistic nature infin- 
itely prefers the fragrant antiqui- 
ties of Greece, to the malodorous 
stockyards from which the family 
fortune grew. 

Recalled to America to head the 
business by the death of his father, 
the young man is still more inter- 
ested in collecting Grecian urns than 
in selling hams and bacon. 

Unhappily married to the daugh- 
ter of one of his fellow-packers, 
Hayden meets an ambitious young 
singer with whom he falls in love 
and whose career he willingly backs 
with his money. 

When, in turn, he discovers that 
the opera singer has made him 
only one of many men in her life, 
Hayden cuts himself off from her, 
and throws himself with fiery en- 
thusiasm into a career of ruthless 
business aggrandizement. Helping 
to create the Beef Trust despite tue 
opposition of the Federal’ Govern- 
ment, he goes from success to suc- 
cess, culminating in winning huge 
war contracts with the Allies dur- 
ing the Great War. 

When, however, he attempts to 
reach out and control food sources 
on a world scale, his colossal schemes 
topple of their own weight, and to 
avoid criminal prosecution, he is 
forced to flee as an exile to Greece. 

Kay Francis has the role of the 
opera singer who, despite her casual 
infidelities to her benefactor, proves 
to be his only loyal friend at the 
close of the drama. Genevieve Tob- 
in plays the part of Robinson’s vin- 
dictive wife. 

Other members of the unusually 
large cast are Murray Kinnell, Rob- 
ert Barrat, George Blackwood, Rob- 
ert MeWade, Henry Kolker, Walter 
Walker, J. Farrell MacDonald, EF. 
J. Ratcliffe, Paul Poreasi, William 
V. Mong, Morgan Wallace and Lo- 
rena Layson. 

Alfred E. Green, whose direction 
of “Silver Dollar’ was greatly re- 
sponsible for that picture’s success, is 
the director of “I Loved A Woman.” 


ED. G. ROBINSON 


The star of “I Loved A Woman’ 


seen in a characteristic pose. His 
thrilling new picture comes to the 
eee Theatre on 


\ 
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2 Big Screen Stars 
Teamed as Lovers in 
Edw. G. Robinson Hit 


Two of the truly great dramatic 
artists of the time are for the first 
time brought together as screen 
lovers in “I Loved A Woman,” the 
First National picture which comes 
£O- Neste aes Theatre on 
SR ee a next. 

They are Edward G. Robinson and 
Kay Francis, each of whom has 
been starred separately in many 
pictures—in all of which they have 
given unforgettable characteriza- 
tions. 

With Genevieve Tobin, they play 
unique parts in the amazing love 
triangle of “I Loved A Woman.” 
Miss Tobin is cast as the vindic- 
tive wife of the hero—content to 
wait a lifetime to avenge her 
wrongs. 

As the rising operatie star, Miss 
Francis fires Robinson, as a wealthy 
young meat packer with her own 
ambition to gain power. Both in 
their own ways are utterly ruthless 
in battling for world conquest. 
Strangely enough, Robinson is later 
inspired by hatred for his inamorata 
instead of love—-when he finds he 
himself is but one of her many 
lovers. Outside of the romance 
the story reveals the dominating 
forces in the growth of the meat 
packing industry in the last forty 
years. 

There is a notable cast in ad- 
dition to the principals which in- 
eludes J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry 
Kolker, Robert SBarrat, George 
Blackwood, Murray Kinnell and 
Henry O’Neill. The screen play by 
Charles Kenyon and Sidney Suth- 
erland is based on the story “Red 
Meat,” by David Karsner, author of 
“Silver Dollar.” It was directed by 
Alfred E. Green. 


your 3rd story 


Kay Francis Enacts 
Role of Opera Star 
in ‘I Loved A Woman’ 


Kay Francis, who supports Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in the First Na- 
tional picture, “I Loved A Woman,” 
which comes to the 
Tlsétre oes... next, deline- 
ates an amazing woman who wins 
world fame through love and ruth- 
lessness. It is her most powerful 
dramatic role. 

In her strange code of ethics she 
wins her start on the operatic stage 
by throwing herself into the arms 
of a wealthy meat baron. But she 
is not content with one love and 
flits from lover to lover, as her 
faney dictates or her ambition 
prompts her affairs ranging from 
young students to old sovereigns. 

She is able through a magnetic 
personality to inspire those with 
whom she comes in contact to al- 
most superhuman deeds and it is 
she who is responsible for the chang- 
ing of a dilettante youth into a 
ruthless business man who comes 
near conquering the world before 
the gigantic structure he has built 
topples over and crushes him. 

In addition to its powerful love 
theme the story treats in dramatic 
fashion with the frenzied finance 
employed in the growth of the pack- 
ing industry to one of the greatest 
in the world. It is colorfully de- 
picted in the novel by David Kars- 
ner, author of “Silver Dollar,” in 
a story titled “Red Meat” from 
which the screen play was written 
by Charles Kenyon and Sidney 
Sutherland. 

There is a notable cast which in- 
cludes beside the two stars, Gene- 
vieve Tobin, J. Farrell MacDonald, 
Henry Kolker, Robert Barrat, 
George Blackwood, Murray Kinnell, 
Robert McWade, Walter Walker and 
Henry O’Neill. Alfred E. Green di- 
rected. 


KAY FRANCIS, as the brilliant young opera singer loved by EDWARD 
G. ROBINSON, creates a glorious figure in “I Loved A Woman,” First 


National’s sensational hit, comin 
9 & 
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Vital Parts Played 
s 
By Four Presidents 
s s - a 
in Robinson’s Film 

Four Presidents of the United 
States play vital parts in the plot 
of “I Loved A Woman,” the First 
National picture which opens at the 
Se eee engok Theatre OM ..ccccceseeseeeees 
next, with Edward G. Robinson and 
Kay Francis in a double star cast. 

‘William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft 
and Woodrow Wilson each provide 
an important turning point in the 
career of John Hayden, head of the 
house of Hayden & Company, meat 
packing millionaires. 

It is the assassination of McKin- 
ley which brings Theodore Roosevelt 
into office, as the nemesis of the 
Chicago packers. In the picture, 
Hayden and his fellow-conspirators 
are depicted as pulling political 
wires to have Roosevelt safely 
shelved as Vice-President. 

When in office, he brought about 
the enactment of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act. Taft inaugurated a 
federal investigation of the packers’ 
combination to bring about a mono- 
poly in the meat industry. At the 
outbreak of the World War, the dis- 
solution of what had become known 
as “The Beef Trust” was ordered 
under the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Each of these Presidential acts 
formed a turning-point in the dra- 
matic rise of John Hayden to a 
position of international importance, 
in the world of finance and industry. 

Of the four Presidents, however, 
only one actually appears in the 
drama as a living character—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, played by E. J. Rat- 
cliffe. But though McKinley, Taft 
and Wilson are not visualized on 
the screen, their far-reaching influ- 
ence upon the life of John Hayden 
is powerfully brought out in the 
course of the picture. 

Other members of the cast are 
Genevieve Tobin, Murray Kinnell, 
Robert Barrat, Henry Kolker, Rob- 
ert MeWade, J. Farrell MeDonald, 
George Blackwood and Henry 
O’Neill. 

The picture is based on a novel 
by David Karsner, author of “Sil- 
ver Dollar,” and is the dramatic 
story of the love of a powerful 
packer for an opera singer. Alfred 
E. Green directed it from the screen 
play by Charles Kenyon and Sidney 
Sutherland. 
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Edward G. Robinson 
Vows He Ain’t Got 
Sound Horse Sense 


Edward G. Robinson is one actor 
who will never be a western star. 
Gifted though he is in many ways, 
he still lacks “horse sense.” 

When, as, and if, Robinson is ever 
called upon to play Shakespeare’s 
immortal “King Richard IIT” he may 
read the lines: “A horse! A horse! 
My kingdom for a horse!” but he 
will never really mean them. 

In the First National picture, “I 
Loved A Woman,” which opens at 
the 
Theatre on .... 
next. 
Robinson ap- 
pears briefly 
in a “gay 
ninety” se- 
quence, driv- 
ing a span of 
spirited 


horses. The 
day it was 
filmed was 
admitte d ly 
EDWARD G. one of the 
ROBINSON most trying 
Cut No. 2 of Robinson’s 

Cut 15e Mat be life. 
“I know more about gangsters 


than I do about teamsters,” he con- 
fessed. “How do you guide this 
contraption?” 

The purpose of the reins was ex- 
plained to him. 

“Don’t you have a brake or any- 
thing?” he demanded. “How do you 
stop it?” 

The owner of the team demon- 
strated and sat with Robinson while 
he rehearsed the scene. But guiding 
the team up to the curb and stop- 
ping it within the camera angle was 
almost too much to ask. After eight 
or nine tries he managed it. 

“T Loved A Woman,” which stars 
Robinson with Kay Francis, is a 
smashing love drama centering about 
a meat packer who makes himself 
a world figure first through his love 
of a woman and then through his 
hatred of her. 

Others in the cast are Genevieve 
Tobin, J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, George 
Blackwood, Murray Kimnnell and 
Henry O’Neill. The screen play by 
Charles Kenyon and Sidney Suther- 
land, is based on the novel by David 
Karsner, author of “Silver Dollar.” 
Alfred E. Green directed. 
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Stage Stars Make 
Picture Debut in 
‘‘! Loved A Woman’’ 


Two noted stage players who have 
been signed under long term con- 
tracts to First National, make their 
debut in pictures in “I Loved A 
Woman,” which comes to the 
Theatre on next, with Ed- 
ward G. Robinson and Kay Francis 
in the starring roles. 

They are George Blackwood and 
Henry O’Neill, both of whom have 
had long experience on the stage 
before they were lured from Broad- 
way to Hollywood. Blackwell, aft- 
er a few years in stock played 
leading roles in New York, his most 
recent plays being “Elizabeth the 
the Queen,’ “Doctor X,” “Show- 
boat,” “Romance,” “All the King’s 
Men” and “Holiday.” He has the 
role of one of Miss Francis’ lovers 
in “I Loved A Woman.” 

Henry O’Neill’s most recent 
Broadway productions include “I 
Loved You Wednesday,” “Conquest,” 
“Fool’s Cap,’ “Black Sheep” and 
“Shooting Star.” In “I Loved A 
Woman,” his first picture, he has 
the role of a detective in a fashion- 
able society agency which supplies 
evidence for divorces. 

The picture is an astounding love 
story centering about the rise and 
fall of a wealthy meat packer and 
his amours with a grand opera star. 
Others in the cast include Genevieve 
Tobin, J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, Murray Kin- 
nell and Robert MeWade. 

The screen play by Charles Ken- 
yon and Sidney Sutherland is based 
on the novel, “Red Meat” by David 
Karsner, author of “Silver Dollar,” 
and was directed by Alfred E. 
Green. 
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Wealth and Poverty 
March Side by Side 
in ‘| Loved A Woman’ 


Replicas of the picturesque though 
tumbledown homes of Chicago’s 
Packingtown in the nineties were 
constructed for the First National 
picture, “I Loved A Woman,” which 
GGMOS= 00 UNO oi. ier ae: Theatre 
Ws next, starring Edward 
G. Robinson with Kay Francis head- 
ing the supporting cast. 

One house in which some of the 
important sequences is enacted, is 
a one story board shack, occupied 
by a man and his wife, her mother 
and four small children, two of them 
sick. The interior shows one small 
room in which all seven sleep and 
eat, when they have food. The walls 
are bare of any plastering and the 
winds of winter and the hot blasts 
of summer sweep in. 

The furniture consists of but one 
bed in which some of the members 
of the family sleep, the others lying 
on rags on the floor. There is one 
dilapidated wooden rocker for the 
aged woman, two broken chairs and 
boxes for the children. A wreck of 
a stove and a bare table complete 
the furnishings. Outside is mud and 
filth. 

It is these conditions that Edward 
G. Robinson, as a wealthy young 
packer with high ideals, sets out to 
remedy, although later in life he 
becomes the most ruthless of all 
the packers. He it is who is singled 
out by Theodore Roosevelt, when 
president, to prosecute for selling 
contaminated meat to the soldiers 
in the Spanish American war. 

The picture is an epie of Pack- 
ingtown in the nineties, following 
the lives of its principals down to 
the present time, with one of the 
most amazing love intrigues ever 
depicted. 

Also in the cast are Genevieve 
Tobin, Murray Kinnell, George 
Blackwood, Robert Barrat, Robert 
MeWade, J. Farrell MacDonald, 
Henry Kolker and Henry O’Neill. 
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Genevieve Proved 
She Simply Could 
Not Sing Off Key 


Alfred E. Green, while directing 
the First National picture, “I Loved 
A Woman,” which opens at the 
aa Theatre on next, dis- 
covered it is almost as difficult for 
a trained singer with a delicate ear 
for music, to sing off key, as it is 
for an untrained one with no ear 
whatever, to keep a tune. 

The picture co-stars Edward G. 
Robinson and Kay Francis, with 
Genevieve Tobin in the role of Rob- 
inson’s wife and youthful sweet- 
heart. During the courtship days, 
Miss Tobin is wont to sing tc Rob- 
inson the popular ballads of the 
early nineties. The character has 
a poor ear for music and flats bad- 
ly, however. 

Green told Miss Tobin to sing 
“Annie Rooney.” She sat down at 
the piano and rendered the piece 
perfectly, for she happens to have 
a finely cultivated singing voice as 
well as a nice ear for music. 

“That was very well done,” said 
Green, “but it isn’t what I want. 
You are supposed to sing off key.” 

“But I can’t sing off key,” de- 
clared Miss Tobin. 

“Oh, yes you can,” said Green. 
“Flat a couple of times.” 

“Where?” queried Miss Tobin. 

“On the high C note,” said Green, 
taking a chance at it, although ad- 
mitting music is not his forte. 

“But there isn’t any high C note 
in ‘Annie Rooney’,” declared Miss 
Tobin. 

“Oh, well,” said Green, “go flat 
when you come to the words ‘Jo’ 
and ‘Beau.’ That’ll answer the pur- 
pose.” 

Miss Tobin tried it, but she didn’t 
flat. She tried it twelve times and 
always her voice sounded like a 
trained singer. 

Green was in a quandary. He 
couldn’t double because it was a 
closeup. Then an idea came to him. 

“Listen, Miss Tobin. If you can’t 
make your voice do tricks, you cer- 
tainly can hit the wrong keys of 
the piano, can’t you.” 

She tried it and could. And then 
Green got just the effect he wanted. 
For striking the wrong notes on the 
piano threw Miss Tobin’s voice out, 
and she flatted badly. 

“T Loved A Woman” is a power- 
ful and most unusual love drama 
centering around an opera star and 
a great meat packer. The screen 
play by Charles Kenyon and Sidney 
Sutherland is based on the novel by 
David Karsner, author of “Silver 
Dollar.” 
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Great Men of Stage 
Play Great Figures 
Of History in Film 


Two kinds of history were in the 
making in scenes laid in the fam- 
ous Chicago City Club, following 
the formation of the “Beef Trust” 
in 1901, as portrayed in the First 
National production, “I Loved A 
Woman,” starring Edward G. Rob- 
inson with Kay Francis, and coming 
to the Theatre 


National ‘history was made at the 
meet-packers’ luncheon, for it culmi- 
nated in the sensational news of 
the assassination of President Wil- 
liam McKinley and the suecess to 
the presidency of Theodore Roose- 
velt, whom the big business men of 
the country, including the heads of 


the meat packing industry, had 
thought shorn of power. 
Motion picture history was no 


less brilliantly created in the group 
of actors assembled around the 
luncheon table over which Robin- 
son, as John Hayden, is seen pre- 
siding in the picture. 

Every actor in the group has been 
prominent on the New York stage 
for years, or has made his mark in 
earlier chapters of screen history. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW LOVERS 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON and KAY FRANCIS are seen here in one of 
the tender episodes from their latest hit, “I Loved A Woman,” which 


will open its run 
Cut No. 8 


your 10th story 


Famous Actor Plays 
Theodore Roosevelt 
In Robinson Picture 


Maxwell Arnow, casting director 
for First National, insists that any 
famous character of history can be 
portrayed more than adequately by 
some of the many character actors 
in Hollywood. 

That is why he sent for E. J. 
Ratcliffe when he found that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, wielder of the “big 
stick,’ was to be prominent in “I 
Loved A Woman,” the latest Ed- 
ward G. Robinson starring vehicle 
which comes to the 
Theatre 

The value of Ratcliffe’s extraor- 
dinary resemblance to Teddy Roose- 
velt was only realized long after 
both statesman and actor had be- 
come famous in their respective 
fields. For fifty years he has been 
prominently identified with both 
the English and American theatre. 

“T Loved A Woman” is a sen- 
sational drama centering about a 
millionaire meatpacker who seeks to 
gain world food control to please 
a woman whom he secretly loves. 
Roosevelt comes into the story 
through his prosecution of this pack- 
er for selling “embalmed” meat to 
Spanish War veterans. 

Edward G. Robinson has the role 
of the unusual hero with Kay Fran- 
cis, as his inamorata. Others in 
the cast are Genevieve Tobin, Rob- 
inson’s wife and the other woman 
in the love triangle, J. Farrell Mac- 
Donald, Henry Kolker, Robert Bar- 
rat, George Blackwood, Murray Kin- 
nell and Henry O’Neill. 

The screen play by Charles Ken- 
yon and Sidney Sutherland is based 
on the novel “Red Meat” by David 
Karsner, author of “Silver Dollar.” 
Alfred E. Green directed. 


Of the other actors portraying the 
packers’ coterie, J. Farrell Mac- 
Donald and William V. Mong were 
headliners of the silent screen, with 
years of stage training behind them. 

Henry Kolker and Robert Me- 
Wade have to their credit a life- 
time of prominence on the Ameri- 
can stage. Murray Kinnell and 
Walter Walker are scarcely less out- 
standing in their contributions to 
the theatre, and more recently, to 
the Motion picture sereen. 

EK. J. Ratcliffe, who is seen in the 
City Club sequence as Theodore 
Roosevelt, has been conspicuously 
identified with the stage and screen, 
in England and America, for more 
than a generation. Robert Barrat, 
George Blackwood and Henry 
O’Neill have only recently been re- 
cruited from the stage. 

Collectively, such an assemblage 
of histrionic veterans gives “I 
Loved A Woman” an all-star sup- 
porting cast. 

Alfred E. Green directed the pro- 
duction from David Karsner’s orig- 
inal story, “Red Meat.” The screen 
play is the work of Charles Kenyon 
and Sidney Sutherland. 
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Pole Took Butt Out of 
the Butter 


It happened on the set during 


the filming of “I Loved A Wom- 
an,” the First National picture 
which comes to the 
NOAA Ge or eee cee next, star- 
ring Edward G. Robinson, with 
Kay Francis heading the sup- 
port. 


The star is about to carry the 
young lady he later married— 
Genevieve. Tobin to be exact— 
from the muddy Packingtown 
street in which her carriage has 
been marooned. Slum _ kiddies 
look on, mongrel curs roam about 
and goats do their stuff, headed 
by a particularly opinionated 
Billy! 


Billy eyed the gallant young 
gent, toting the lady toward the 
eurb, with a baleful glare, then 
utters a menacing “Bla-a-a-t!” 
Robinson inadvertantly turns his 
back. The whiskery beast lands 
with the energy of a battering 
ram, head-on in the star’s pos- 
terior regions—causing him to 
drop the lady like a hot potato 
and stagger up against a tele- 
phone pole! 


Again Billy lunges—but Eddie 
is not there! The critter hits 
the pole with such violence that 
he crumples up like an accordion 
and for the rest of the sequence 
is as docile as the proverbial 
lamb! 


“T Loved A Woman” is a sen- 
sational drama built around the 
loves and trickeries of a million- 
aire beef: baron. 


GENEVIEVE TOBIN 


Star of both stage and screen, Miss 
TOBIN plays the role of EDWARD 
G. ROBINSON’S beautiful wife in 
“I Loved A Woman,” epochal new 
film sensation, which will be seen 
at the 
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Kay Francis Sings in 
“| Loved a Woman” 


It is not generally known except 
by her intimate friends that Kay 
Francis has an _ excellent singing 
voice. This is one of the reasons 
she was cast with Edward G. Robin- 
son in the First National romance, 
‘*T Loved A Woman,’’ which opens 
DG tN ate ees ee Theatre on 
Pawen ee next. In the picture, 
she plays the part of a grand opera 
star, who dominates the beef baron 
and spurs him to success and ruin. 


Robinson Insists He Can 
Act Better Carrying a Pipe 


Edward G. Robinson enjoyed his 
role of John Hayden, the multi- 
millionaire meat packer, in the First 
National picture, ‘‘I Loved A 
Woman,’’ which comes to the......... 
Theatre on 
next, for one special reason among 
many. The script permitted him to 
carry and smoke a pipe in many of 
the scenes—and Robinson says he 
never feels so thoroughly at ease as 
when he has a pipe in his hand. Kay 
Francis is co-starred with Robinson 
in this powerful love drama. 


Dundrearies Fail to 
Bother Robinson 


In the First National picture, ‘‘T 
Loved A Woman,’’ which comes to 
the theatre on 
next, a portrait is used which is sup- 
posed to be a painting of Edward G. 
Robinson’s father. That is, his 
father in his character role of a beef 
baron. It looks so much like Eddie 
that when the picture was finished he 
took it home and hung it. The 
fact that the portrait is adorned 
with the old time _ side whiskers 
known as dundrearies didn’t seem to 
trouble him. 


Stars of All Nations 
In ‘1 Loved A Woman” 


Many nationalities are represented 
in the cast of the First National pic- 
ture, ‘*‘IT Loved A Woman,’’ which 
opens at the theatre on 
next, with Edward G. 
Robinson and Kay Francis in the 
stellar roles. 


Robinson was born in Roumania, 
Kay Francis and Genevieve Tobin in 
America, Murray Kinnell in England, 
Henry Kolker in Germany and Paul 
Poreasi in Italy. 


Knitting Hats is Now 
New Hollywood Vogue 


Hat-knitting is the latest fashion 
in the Hollywood film colony. Kay 
Francis was so enthusiastic about the 
fad that she took her knitting needles 
to the First National studios and 
knitted hats between scenes when 
working on the production of ‘‘T 
Loved A Woman,’’ the vivid love 
drama which comes to the 
theatre on 
next. Edward G. Robinson is starred 
with her in the picture, but apparent- 
ly did no knitting. 


Kay Francis Wears Her 
Jewels Only on Screen 


Kay Francis has plenty of jewelry, 
but no one has ever seen her wear 
any except in pictures. She keeps it 
locked up in a safety deposit box. 
Jewels were required for her latest 
picture, ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ which 
comes to the .........0.. theatre on 
ee Be See next, so she took it out 
of storage for the first time this sea- 
son. Edward G. Robinson is starred 
with Miss Francis heading the sup- 
port in this First National attraction. 


ADVANCE SHORTS 


Kay Francis’ Make-up 
Is Complex Operation 


Kay Francis, who supports Eddie 
Robinson in the First National ro- 
mance, ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ which 
comes to the Theatre 
on next, is the most 
particular in regard to make-up. A 
decided brunette with dark hair and 
green eyes she uses a powder founda- 
tion of ivory with olive powder. Her 
face rouge is olive while the lip rouge 
is crimson. She uses an eye shadow 
of either brown or dark blue with 
eye lashes and eyebrows black. Her 
make-up blender is natural. 


Robinson in Sideburns 
In Part of New Film 


Edward G. Robinson, starred with 
Kay Francis in the First National 
love-drama, ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ 
which comes to the 


theatrenONe.. oc. sc, 


next, con- 
siders most of the fashions of the 
1890’s, in which period the picture 
opens, ugly and best forgotten. But 
after wearing sideburns in the early 
sequences, he admits they can be flat- 
tering to the masculine countenance. 
He is quite sure, however, that Mrs. 
Robinson would not countenance his 
carrying them into private life, nor 
would Robinson, junior. 


Goats and Dogs Work 


Overtime in Picture 


Three mongrel dogs and two robust 
and extremely obstinate goats have 
parts in the First National picture, 
**T Loved A Woman,’’ which opens 
at the theatre on 
Wea ane next, with Edward G. 


Robinson as the star and Kay 
Francis in the leading support. 


They are a part of the population 
of Chicago’s Packingtown of 1890, 
and the crash period of 1929 which 
form the background for this vivid 
love drama which features the rise 
and fall of a multi-millionaire meat 
packer in affairs with the world and 
women, 


Reproduce Famous Club 
In New Robinson Hit 


Chicago’s world-famous City Club 
—social gathering place of the 
Windy City’s bankers, brokers, wheat 
pit monarchs and _packinghouse 
barons—as it existed in 1901, is 
faithfully reproduced in one of. the 
thrilling sequences of the First 
National production, ‘‘I Loved A 
Woman,’’ which comes to the 
Theatre on 
next. Edward G. Robinson is starred 
with Kay Francis heading his sup- 
port. This is a powerful love drama 
in which Robinson plays the part of 
a Chicago meat baron and Kay 
Francis that of an opera star and 
Robinson’s inamorata. 


Divine Kay Francis Won’t 
Tell Her Perfume’s Name 


One thing that Kay Francis re- 
fuses to reveal is the secret of the 
ingredients of a very delicate per- 
fume she uses. Some of the feminine 
players on the First National set 
during the production of ‘‘I Loved A 
Woman,’’ which opens at the............ 
piste ae Oe theatre on 
next, with Miss Francis heading the 
support of Edward G. Robinson, 
tried to discover what perfume she 
used. All she would tell them was 
that it was a special formula made 
up under her own direction. 
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ADVANCE FEATURES 


Edward G. Robinson Pulls 
A Neat Sir Walter Raleigh 


Ruins Gorgeous Cloak But Keeps Dainty Feet of 
Kay Francis Dry in “I Loved A Woman” 


N the reign of good Queen Bess, Sir Walter Raleigh gallantly 
sacrificed a costly velvet cloak so that the royal feet of his 
Queen might walk, safe and dry, across a mud puddle. You 
remember the story from your school days. 

Some three hundred years later, Edward G. Robinson per- 
formed a similar feat of gallantry and sacrifice to save pretty 
Genevieve Tobin from getting mired in the ankle-deep mud of 


Chicago’s Packingtown streets. 

Sir Walter Raleigh did his good 
deed spontaneously, with no thought 
of reward or applause. There were 
no motion picture cameras grinding 
on his noble act, and what Queen 
Elizabeth said, by way of thanking 
him, was not picked up by a studio 
microphone. 


| When Meat Packers Love 


Robinson, on the other hand, was 
merely playing a part in his latest 
First National production, ‘‘I Loved 
A Woman,’’ while lens, film and 
microphone recorded everything he 
did and said. The picture, which is 
& powerful drama concerning the 
lives and loves of wealthy meat 
packers, will be shown at the............ 
Theatre on 


next. 

Robinson’s experience, however, 
was just as real as Raleigh’s, because 
mud is mud, whether it’s in six- 
teenth century England, or twentieth 
eentury Hollywood. 

In fact, the actor’s experience was 
more vividly unpleasant than that of 
the English nobleman. Raleigh was 
only called upon, by the circum- 
stances, to ruin his cloak. The scene 
Robinson was playing demanded that 
he should step blithely from the 
smart turnout, with its span of bay 
horses, in which he was driving to 
his office, into eight or ten inches of 
the stickiest and most genuine mud 
that good Southern California soil 
can turn into, after it has been thor- 
oughly soaked for several hours by a 
battery of fire hose. 

It was Eddie’s further duty to 
flounder gallantly through the miry 
street to where Genevieve Tobin, as 
the daughter of the rival packing- 
house head, sat helplessly, wondering 
how she was going to get from her 
carriage to the sidewalk. He must 
then pick her up in his arms, and 
carry her to the terra firma of the 
duckboard footpath that ran in front 
of Packingtown’s squalid, tumbledown 
shacks. Regardless of the ruin of his 
boots, socks and trousers. 


| His Name Was Mud | 


Such a performance might be 
called ‘‘Out-Raleighing Sir Walter 
Raleigh.’’ 


But that wasn’t the climax. 


Sir Walter had to ruin but one 
cloak for his Queen. 

There were no retakes at the court 
of Elizabeth. 

Robinson had to go through the 
muddy pilgrimage three times for the 
long shot. Then twice more for a 
eloser take of the same scene. Then 
twice more for the last half of his 
heroic deed, as he bore his Lady 
Fair from her carriage to the side- 
walk, 

By the time Director Al Green 
was satisfied, Robinson’s buttoned 
shoes were a complete wreck, his 
smart striped trousers and morning 
coat were spotted with mud. 

‘¢—T Loved A Woman,’’ a vivid 
drama of the Chicago meat packers, 
is based on the amazing romance in 
the novel by David Karsner, author 
of ‘‘Silver Dollar,’’ in which Robin- 
son starred last season. 

Robinson is starred in the picture. 
The supporting cast is headed by 
Kay Francis. Other important mem- 
bers of the cast are Genevieve Tobin, 
Murray Kinnell, Robert Barrat, 
Robert MeWade, George Blackwood, 
Henry Kolker, Walter Walker, J. 
Farrell MacDonald, E. J. Ratcliffe 
and Paul Porcasi. 

Alfred E. Green directed from the 
screen play by Charles Kenyon and 
Sidney Sutherland. 
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A NEW ROLE FOR HIM 


**| Loved A Woman” Star 
Entertains Noted Pianist 


Edward G. Robinson entertained 
many distinguished guests while 
working on the First National pro- 
duction of “I Loved A Woman,” 


coming to the 
Theatre. 


One of them was Leopold Godow- 
sky, world-famous pianist. Godowsky 
showed as much interest in watch- 
ing Robinson work before the cam- 
era as Robinson did in listening to 
Godowsky’s music after the days’ 
shooting was over. 


Was George’s Face Red When 
Kay Francis Kissed Him! 


Blackwood’s Knees Shook When Warm Love 
Scene With Noted Star Greeted His 
First Movie Work 


T has happened before, of course. 
Everything has. Wasn’t it Solomon who said, ‘‘There 
is nothing new under the sun?’’ 
Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, tidal waves have happened 
more than once, too. But a new one is still big news. 


Likewise, when a young actor, 


fresh from the New York stage, a| 2¢ting. 


stranger in Hollywood and wholly 
uninitiated in the ways of motion 
pictures, finds that his first job in 
front of a camera is a passionate 
love scene with the star of the pic- 
ture, that’s a momentous event. 
Even if it has occasionally happened 
before. 

Especially momentous 1s it to the 
young actor. 

If you doubt it, ask George Black- 
wood. 

His first assignment at First Na- 
tional Studios was to play the part 
of Kay Francis’ real but unsuspected 
lover in “I Loved A Woman,” a 
picture which comes to the ............. 
Theatre on next, starring 
Edward G. Robinson and with a 
supporting cast headed by Miss 
Francis. 


| Kiss-and-Tell Stuff | 


Making love to Kay Francis, with 
the tell-tale camera as a witness, to 
say nothing of Director Al Green 
and a large production staff, was 
only half of George Blackwood’s job 
—overwhelming as that was. 

At the climax of a tender em- 
brace, in which his kisses are ar- 
dently returned by Miss Francis, 
Blackwood is surprised in his love- 
making by Edward G. Robinson, in 
the role of a wealthy Chicago pack- 
er who, for years, has been Kay’s 
patron and has believed himself the 
only man she ever loved. 

Imagine George’s embarrassment! 

Face to face with two of the 
screen’s most famous stars in his 
first experience as a motion picture 
actor! Boy, oh boy! 

George Blackwood is much too 
good an actor to permit any of the 
nervous tremors which were chasing 
themselves over his six feet of mas- 
culinity to reveal themselves in his 


But he declared, after the scene 
was over and he had successfully 
passed his “ordeal by camera,” that 
he had never really known what 
stage fright was until he stepped 
under the ineandescent lights for 
the first time. 


| His Knees Knocked | 


“T knew that I was nervous that 
first morning,” he said, “but I had 
no idea of the panic I was really 
in, until we started rehearsing for 
the first take. Probably most of the 
nervousness was going on inside of 
me, but I was perfectly certain that 
my knees were shaking as I walked, 
so that everyone could see them. I 
felt as if perspiration were pouring 
from the ends of my fingers. 

“Tf I had opened my mouth and 
not been able to utter a single audi- 
ble word, I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised in the least. In fact, when 
I did read my first line, I was con- 
siderably astonished to discover 
that I could still talk. 

“I don’t suppose the whole ex- 
perience lasted as long as five min- 
utes,” he continued, “but to me it 
seemed like hours. The first scene 
I played—fortunately it was just 
an entrance—was sheer physical 
agony. But when I heard the di- 
rector say, “All right; test!” and I 
knew that I had topped the initial 
hurdle, I got a grip on myself. From 
then on, everything began to go 
more and more smoothly, and by 
the time I had my first scene with 
Miss Francis, I felt more or less at 
ease—at least, by comparison with 
my opening attack of nerves,” 

Other important members of the 
east of “I Loved A Women” are 
Genevieve Tobin in the role of Rob- 
inson’s wife, Robert Barrat, Henry 
Kolker, Murray Kinnell, Henry 
O’Neill and J. Farreil McDonald. 


Edward G. Robinson, whose previous pictures have won him an army 
of admirers, turns at last to romance and love in his latest sensational 


hit, “I Loved A Woman,” coming . 
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‘Loved A Woman’’Based 
Upon Mighty Meat Packer 


Carries Same Combination of Star, Director and 
Author That Made “‘Silver Dollar” a Hit 
DWARD G. ROBINSON, Alfred E. Green and David Kars- 


ner 


the same star-director-author combination which made 


‘Silver Dollar’’ one of the outstanding productions of last 
season—are again linked in ‘‘I Loved A Woman’’—which is built 
around the activities of Chicago pork-packing millionaires—and 
the clandestine love affair of the son and daughter of rival pluto- 


erats. 

Unlike “Silver Dollar,” which was 
founded on the life of Haw Tabor, 
most spectacular of the Silver 
Kings—the hero of “I Loved A 
Woman” is purely fictitious—the 
story dating from the 90’s to the 
present time—and embodying many 
historical happenings of the times. 

“I Loved A Woman,” the First 
National production which opens at 
the 
next deals with the generation fol- 
lowing that which saw the defeat 
of the Silver Kings by the Gold 
Barons. It depicts the overthrow 
of the Beef Barons by the Trust 
Busters. 

The huge fortunes of the 1890’s 
and succeeding decades were made 
in industry rather than wrested 
from the hidden treasures of the 
earth. But few industries in the 
United States gave rise to vaster 
fortunes, or were more sensationally 
in the limelight for years, than ths 
meat packing industry, with Chicago 
as its center. 


| Robinson, who has been steeping 


himself for weeks past in the his- 
tory of the years covered by “I 
Loved A Woman,” is more enthusi- 
astic over the role of John Hayden 
than any part he has played since 
giving up the stage for the screen. 

“Yates Martin was a little man 
thrust into a position of greatness 
that was too big for him by luck 
and chance,” says Mr. Robinson. 
“Hayden is a man of native power 
and ability, the son of a man who 
was himself a successful captain of 
industry ,and whose ability to exe- 
cute his dreams was equal to his 
power of conceiving them, until he 
finally over-reached himself and 
erashed in ruin. 


“Dramatically, the fall of a great 
man is always more moving, more 
impressive and more tragic than the 
fall of a little one who has been 
lifted by luck to a position he could 
never have reached by his own gifts. 
There is a humanness in both the 
strength and the weaknesses of the 


man that, I believe, will make ‘I 
Loved A Woman’ remembered as 
one of the most powerful screen 
dramas of the year.” 

Kay Francis heads the cast—as 
Robinson’s inamorata in “I Loved 
A Woman”—while Genevieve Tobin 
plays the role of Martha Hayden, 
the vengeful, unforgiving wife who 
waits half a lifetime to spurn the 
man who, years before, had allowed 


an aspiring opera-singer to supplant 
her in his affections. 

Others in the cast are George 
Blackwood, Robert Barrat, Murray 
Kinnell, Robert MceWade, E. J. Rat- 
cliffe, Paul Poreasi, Henry Kolker 
and J. Farrell MacDonald. The 
screen play was adapted from the 
David Karsner novel by Charles 
Kenyon and Sidney Sutherland. 


DEFYING A PRESIDENT 


Edward G. Robinson is seen here with E. J. Ratcliffe who plays the 
part of Theodore Roosevelt in “I Loved 4 Woman,” the First National 


triumph, which comes to the 
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Chicago’s Packingtown Is | MOVIE COMPANY IN A MUDDY ACTION 


Recreated for Picture 


Area Devoted to Chicago’s Famous Stockyards 
Authentically Shown in Edward G. Robinson Hit 


ACKINGTOWN—the name given to the area of filth, squalor 
and misery into which the thousands of workers in the Chi- 
cago meat-packing plants of the nineties managed to exist— 
is vividly recreated in the First National production, ‘‘I Loved 
A Woman,’’ starring Edward G. Robinson with Kay Francis, 


which opens at the 


Though “I Loved A Woman,” is} 


a powerful love drama recounting 
the rise and fall of one of Chicago's 
mighty “meat barons’—rather than 
of the plight of workers in the 
plants, Packingtown plays an im- 
portant part in the life of John 
Hayden, head of the firm of Hayden 
& Company. 

It is in the middle of a muddy 
street in the Packingtown slums 
that John Hayden meets his future 
wife, Martha Lane—played by Gene- 
vieve Tobin—daughter of a rival 
meat packer, her carriage mired to 
the hubs as she is on her way to 
perform some errands of so-called 
‘charity’ among the poor of the dis- 
trict. 

Weeks of research and the careful 
study by experts, of scores of photo- 
graphs, newspaper and magazine pic- 
tures and verbal descriptions of old 
Packingtown were necessary before 
the long-vanished slum _ district 
could be flawlessly re-created on the 
back lot of the studio. 

Packingtown of the nineties dis- 
appeared beneath the flood of in- 
vestigation and legislation that fol- 
lowed the “embalmed beef” scandals 
of the Spanish-American War, and 
the sensational revelations of Upton 
Sinclair’s novel, “The Jungle,” in 
1906. Today it exists only in news- 
paper and library archives and ob- 
taining the necessary data with 
which to rebuild it, for picture pur- 
poses, was a formidable task. 

An entire street in 19th century 
Packingtown was constructed for “I 
Loved A Woman’”—complete with 
saloons, shops, tumble-down hovels, 
roadway ankle-deep in mud, and 


-_Theatre on 


motley collection of dogs, goats and 


other animals wandering about 
among the down-trodden residents 
of the neighborhood. 


Director Orders Mud! 


Mud, it might be said, was the 
keynote of the entire scene between 
Robinson and Miss Tobin. The seript 
called for a sequence in which Rob- 
inson is seen driving to his office 
in a smart turnout, and discovering 
Martha Lane who he had last known 
as a school girl marooned in her 
carriage. He was to leap into the 
mire, regardless of costume and con- 
sequences, and carry her gallantly 
to the wooden sidewalk. 

Director Alfred E. Green had 
asked for real mud and plenty of 
it, and the studio working crew saw 
to it that he had all tne mud he 
could use, the morning that the set 
was ready for picture-making. 

Working in mud is not conducive 
to keeping up with an exacting 
schedule and more than one incident 
occurred, during the two days the 
company spent in Packingtown, to 
delay production and spoil the dis- 
position of a director even less 
good-natured than Green. 

Several heavy trucks—drawn by 
teams of splendid dray-horses—had 
been engaged to “dress” the set, for 
atmospheric purposes, one loaded 
with beer kegs, another with bags 
of cement. There were also several 
lighter delivery trucks. 

An hour .after the company started 
working, the cement truck bogged 
down in the middle of a scene, and 


Woman,” 


the buggy. The microphone 


horses. 


not only spoiled the “take,” but had 
to be extricated from the quagmire 
with the aid of the team pulling 
the brewery truck. 

Robinson, sloshing through the 
sticky mud to where Miss Tobin was 
waiting for her gallant rescuer, 
missed his footing in a treacherous- 
ly submerged puddle and took a 
“header.” A complete change of 
wardrobe—which the company for- 
tunately had brought with them in 
case of some such accident—was 
necessary before the scene could be 
resumed. 

Shortly after luncheon, the an- 
gora goat that had been walking 
docilely up and down the street all 
the morning, took a sudden dislike 
to Robinson, and proceeded to chase 


Taken during the filming of “I Loved A 
This photo shows the amount of 
equipment and number of technicians neces- 
sary to shoot a scene in which Edward G. Rob- 
inson drives a buggy through the mud. Real 
mud was used so tracks had to be laid to 
prevent the wheels on the camera and sound 
trucks from bogging down as they followed 
is suspended 
from a long beam which extends over the 
Inset shows “shot”? as it appears in 
the film when flashed on the screen. 
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him up the muddy roadway until 
his trainer overtook him and brought 
the animal to a standstill by grab- 
bing his tail. More time out, while 
Robinson, spattered with mud from 
head to foot, hurried back to the 
dressing-room for a quick change. 

Such mishaps, of course, are taken 
for granted by a motion picture 
company. If they don’t happen, it’s 
good luck. If they do, it’s all in 
the day’s work. Nobody gets upset 
or loses his temper. And neither 
the mud nor the goat kept Al Green 
from concluding his Packingtown 
scenes on time. 

Other important members of the 
cast are Robert McWade, Henry 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, George 
Blackwood, Paul Porcasi, E. J. Rat- 


CUT NO. 17 ABOVE IS AN 
INTRIGUING PRODUCTION 
STILL, SHOWING A SCENE 
FROM “I LOVED A WOMAN” 
AS IT WAS BEING TAKEN 
AND AS IT APPEARS IN THE 
FILM. THIS INTERESTING 
FEATURE IS SELDOM AVAIL- 
ABLE AND SHOULD BE UTI- 
LIZED IN THIS INSTANCE AS 
A PLANTED NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE. 


cliffe, Sam Godfrey and J. Farrell 
MacDonald. 

The story is an original by David 
Karsner, author of “Silver Dollar,” 
in which Robinson appeared last 
season. The screen play is the work 
of Charles Kenyon and Sidney 
Sutherland. 


I 


Kay Francis 


AN IMPERTINENT PORTRAIT 
by 
CARLISLE JONES 


AY Francis lives in the least pretentious house in the whole 
film colony. 


It is a seven room bungalow, old fashioned in style 

but comfortable. The family washing is done at home. 
Renowned as a ‘‘clothes horse’”’ in film life, Miss Francis 
is simple and economical in the selection of her own wardrobe. 


She does not like beer. 


Her husband, Kenneth McKenna, is the brother of a famous 
modern artist. There are no samples of his work in Kay’s living 


room, however. 


She didn’t want to play the part 
of the other woman at first in “I 
Loved A 
Woman,” a 
First Nation- 
al pieture 
which comes 
to the 


Theatre .......... 
ONS... But 
before she 
finished the 
product ion, 
she used a 


woman’s pre- 


KAY FRANCIS  rogative and 
changed her 
Out No. 1 mind. She 
Cut 15e Mat 5e thought the 
role was 

great. 


She likes to play opposite Edward 
G. Robinson, with whom she is co- 
starred in the picture. 


Kay likes to go to furniture auc- 
tions and to antique shops. She 
has learned from experience, how- 
ever, and buys nothing in such 
places herself. She sends a friend 
to make the purchase for her. 


She talks often and at length 
over the telephone. The number is 
changed frequently. 


| Friend of Prince of Wales | 


She considers his royal highness, 
the Prince of Wales, her personal 
friend. But she has never met his 
dad—who is the King of England. 

She can read and understand a 
stock market ticker tape. 

She prefers backgammon 
bridge. 

She likes food flavored with sher- 
ry. 

She has been known to ride a 
motorcycle as an extra passenger. 

She has two English dogs—one 
real and one stuffed. 

She likes to sit on the floor. The 
Ford car she drives to the studio 
when she works needs painting 
rather badly. 

Thanks to her mother, Kay Fran- 
cis has the most complete scrap book 
in Hollywood. It has been kept 
complete and with great care by her 
mother ever since Miss Francis 
started on the stage. 


to 


There are now fourteen large 
books of elippings and almost an 
equal number of albums of pictures, 
illustrating the star’s career. Many 
false reports that Miss Francis is 
expecting a “Blessed Event” are in- 
cluded on the pages of these scrap 
books. 


She wears 
gowns. 


She has never learned to whistle. 


She doesn’t believe she looks her 
best in swimming togs—due to her 
height. 

She has read all the Elsie Dins- 
more books and would have felt 
cheated in life if she hadn’t. 


| Reads Last Chapter First | 


She likes to look for four-leaf 
clovers and frequently finds them. 
She can’t resist reading the last 
chapter of a mystery story as soon 
as her curiosity is aroused. 


She never writes letters. 

She likes corn on the cob and 
hot fudge sundaes and white flowers 
and mountain climbing. She likes 
to sleep late mornings. Her own 
bedroom is decorated in gold cloth. 
She sleeps in a modernistie bed 
which has neither head nor foot 
piece. Her living room carpet is 
too small to fit the room. 

She is interested in photography 
and buys foreign magazines devoted 
to camera art. - 


| Little House—Big Star | 


Small though her house is, Miss 
Francis employes a butler, a cook 
and has a personal maid. Her lawn 
is not particularly well kept and 
there is little or no garden. 

She always keeps cut flowers in 
the house. 

She likes to stay up late. 

She can do card tricks. 

She likes to prowl through a five 
and ten cent store. She has never 
owned a Rolls Royce automobile. 
Once she nearly drowned and from 


monogrammed night 


this experience she learned the rules 
for first aid to drowning persons. 


She is a good business woman, 
knows how much money she has, 
how much she loses and how much 
she makes. She follows the stock 
market. She is extravagant with 
electric light. 


She is inclined to judge other 
women by their hands. 


Under no circumstance would Kay 
undertake to change a tire. 


| From Will Rogers’ State | 


She was born in Oklahoma and 
named Katherine Edwina Gibbs. 
She took the name of her first hus- 
band, F. Dwight Francis as a stage 
and screen name. She dislikes long 
train rides. She likes to fly. 


She admits she does not read 
editorials nor advertisements in ma- 
gazines. She has never been out of 
the United States. She likes picnics 
but has no time for eross word 
puzzles. 


She doubts if perfect happiness 
comes to anyone. She likes to paint 
furniture and she is not interested 
in Tom Mooney nor Mahatma Ghan- 
di nor tomato juice cocktails. 


She has never visited a pawn 
shop. She is not afraid of the 
dark. She doesn’t like diamonds. 
She doesn’t write poetry. She doesn’t 
follow murder stories in the papers. 

She likes to swing. 

She likes to eat late at night. 
She doesn’t play golf. 

She will not be photographed read- 
ing a book. 

She will let herself be photo- 
graphed reading a script, and was 
in “I Loved A Woman.” 

She thinks the supporting cast 
was fine, including Genevieve Tobin, 
J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry Kol- 
ker, George Blackwood, Murray 
Kinnell and Henry O’Neill. 

She likes Alfred E. Green who 
directed the picture ,and she thinks 
Charles Kenyon and Sidney Suther- 
land made a fine screen play from 
David Karsner’s novel. 


Note to Exhibitor:—Plant 
this story a few days before 
you use your first advance 


publicity story. It’s a grand 
way to get across one of the 
strongest selling angles in 
the picture. 


Edward G. Robinson 
Blossoms Forth As 
Tender Screen Lover 


It was not long ago that men- 
tion of Edward G. Robinson as a 
tender lover would have provoked 
doubting Thomases. “Little Cae- 
sar” as a tender suitor? Ridiculous! 
The blonde-baiting gambler of 
“Smart Money” at home in a bou- 
doir in a real love affair? Absurd! 
As a roughneck lover, yes! But as 
a lover of an opera singer such as 
Kay Francis, well, we’re from Mis- 
souri! 

But Eddie Robinson upset the 
dope again. In “Five Star Final,” 
in “Tiger Shark,” in “Silver Dollar,” 
he gradually broke away from the 
gangster portrayals. Now his 
crowning achievement has been com- 
vleted—a role as completely dissim- 
ilar from “Little Caesar” as any- 
thing could be! 

In “I Loved A Woman,” the sen- 
sational new picture in which Kay 
Francis joins forces with Robinson, 
his love for an opera singer is the 
dominating, motivating force that 
marks his characterization. No guns, 
no slang, no policemen in this pie- 
ture. In place of these customary 
appurtenances, Robinson uses tender 
phrases known best to lovers. 

First National executives made 
sure when they selected a leading 
lady for “I Loved A Woman,” which 
comes to the .......... theatre.......... , that 
they gave him one easy to love— 
Kay Francis. And according to ad- 
vance Hollywood reports, Robinson 
certainly made a grand job of his 
latest role. 
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ADVANCE FEATURES — SHORTS 


22 imme oe me 


‘I Loved a Woman,”’ Stars THRILLING SCENE FROM STRAND PICTURE 
Newest Screen Love Pair 


Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis Appear 
Together for First Time in Dramatic Hit 


NE of the most astounding love dramas ever enacted forms 
O the underlying theme for First National’s ‘“‘I Loved a 
Woman,’’ which comes to the... Theatre on 
crs emer next, with Edward G. Robinson in the stellar 
role supported by Kay Francis. 


His secret love life is presented | 


as the motivating force in the rise 
of a wealthy meat baron to world 
dominance and his ultimate downfall 
through the crashing, from sheer 
overweight, of the structures he had 
built in his mad ambition to be- 
come the greatest power on earth. 


New Screen Lovers 


Robinson and Miss Francis, both 
of whom have been starred separate- 
ly in many productions, are brought 
together for the first time as screen 
lovers. The two form an unusually 
appealing team—Robinson, a domin- 
ating personality and Miss Francis 
tall, stately and possessed of both 
beauty and rare intelligence. 

Robinson, in “I Loved A Wom- 
an” is the son of a wealthy packer. 
He has high ideals and a taste for 
art, but is lured into the battle for 
financial power through his mad in- 
fatuation for a rising young opera 
star whose sole ambition is to win 
fame and to gratify her own de- 
sires. She it is, as played by Kay 
Francis, who teaches him to be un- 
scrupulous in his fight for world 
domination. 

Hatred later proves an even 
stronger stimulus than love in his 
lust for power. For he comes to 
hate his inamorata, who, trapped 
with another lover, openly admits 
that she is a woman of many loves, 
and claims that they are necessary 
for inspiration. 

Genevieve Tobin completes a 
unique triangle in the role of Rob- 
inson’s vindictive wife, who spies 
on him and is content to wait a 
lifetime to be avenged. 


The picture is vast in scope, cov- 
ering a momentous period in Ameri- 
can history, and centering about the 
development of the packing indus- 
try to its present magnitude, with 
Chicago’s appallingly squalid Pack- 
ingtown as the setting for some of 
its earlier scenes. 


| T.R. and the Big Stick 


The building of an industry that 
made a score of multimillionaires— 
their intimate affairs and political 
and financial intrigues, are revealed 
in the picture which is based on 
David Karsner’s novel, “Red Meat.” 
Mr. Karsner also wrote “Silver Dol- 
lar’ in which Mr. Robinson also 
starred. 

“T Loved A Woman” touches upon 
the sensational episodes in the his- 
tory of the Beef Trust, dramatizing 
the incidents attendent upon the 
embalmed beef scandals of the Span- 
ish-American War. It uncovers the 
political intrigue in the ‘shelving’ 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who had 
threatened the packers with prose- 
cution, by placing him on the ticket 
with McKinley as Vice President. 


It evidences their consternation 
when McKinley is assassinated and 
Roosevelt comes into power and ear- 
ries out his threat. The hero’s at- 
tempt to corner the world food mar- 
ket during the World War and the 
eventual crash of his business and 
his flight from the country after 
indictment for fraud is also vividly 
portrayed. 

Although only one president is 
actually seen in the picture, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, three other chief 
executives play an important part 
in the unfolding of the story. 


| Panorama of Chicago | 


The picture is accurate in its 
presentation of historical events and 
in its picturesque settings, months 
of research having been due before 
the picture was even started. Chi- 
cago’s squalid Packingtown, which 
was exposed by Upton Sinclair in 
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his sensational novel, “The Jungle,” 
has been faithfully reproduced, as 
has also the famous Chicago City 
Club in which Roosevelt made his 
threat against the meat barons for 
the sale of poisoned meat to the 
soldiers. 

In addition to the three principals, 
the cast includes such noted players 
as J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, Murray Kin- 
nell, George Blackwood, Robert Me- 
Wade, Walter Walker, Henry 
O’Neill, Sam Godfrey, E. J. Rat- 
cliffe, Paul Porcasi, William V. 
Mong and Claude Gillingwater. 

Alfred E. Green, who directed 
Robinson in “Silver Dollar,” also di- 
rected the present production while 
Charles Kenyon and Sidney Suther- 
land wrote the screen play. 


In this smashing episode from EDWARD G. ROBINSON’ 
ae is but one of the ma 
Pasglawgieset ss wac to the 


star in a moment of anger. 
film, coming 


How Singer Lured Modern 


Napoleon To His St. Helena 


Three Most Sensational Decades in Our History 
Were Recreated for “I Loved A Woman” 


N eminent historian, not long ago, characterized the thirty 
years from 1890 to 1920 as the most momentous and sen- 
sational years in the history of the United States. During 


those years, ushered in by ‘‘the gay nineties’’ 
lurid cataclysm of the World War, every 


and closed by the 
department of human 


life was the scene of revolutionary changes. 


It is the spirit and significance of 
those thirty years, filtered through 
the character of one man, that 
makes the First National production, 
“I Loved A Woman,” starring Ed- 
ward G. Robinson with Kay Francis, 
a huge dramatic canvas, upon which 
the human drama is played against 
a background of national and inter- 
national events. 

Robinson, who plays the stellar 
role of John Hayden, Chicago meat 
packer, industrial genius, Colossus 
of “Big Business,” considers the pic- 
ture the most impressive and im- 
portant vehicle that has been given 
him since he came to the screen. 


Drama of an Epoch 


“The story of John Hayden,” said 
Robinson during the making of ‘I 
Loved A Woman,’ which comes to 
ABO! wicca... cs eee oe Theatre on %-........ P 
“is more than the story of the rise 
and fall of a man through bound- 
less, uncontrollable ambition, though 
that is the main theme. It is really 
the dramatization of the forces at 
work during a vital epoch in Ameri- 
can history. 

“The fundamental conflict in the 
picture is the conflict between Hay- 
den—who symbolizes all the cap- 
tains of industry of that era—and 
those forces, which finally crushed 
him after thirty years of apparently 
miraculous success. 

“For twenty years of his astound- 
ing career, Hayden and his contem-. 
porary business captains took for 
their ruling motto, ‘the public be 
damned!’ and shaped all their ac- 
tions accordingly. 

“The story of The Beef Trust, in 
which Hayden was the leading spirit, 
the ‘embalmed beef’ scandals grow- 
ing out of the Spanish-American 
War, the conspiracy of the beef 
barons to ‘pocket’ Theodore Roose- 
velt, their arch-enemy, in the Vice- 
Presidency and Fate’s outwitting 
of the conspirators when the sudden 
assassination of President McKinley 
swept Roosevelt into the White 
House, the victorious campaign 
Roosevelt waged against the over- 
lords of the meat industry to force 
a cleanup of industrial conditions 
and bring about a respect for the 
rights of the public—all these his- 
torical events are marshalled into 
a drama of Sweeping power in ‘I 
Loved A Woman.’ 


“All Napoleons,” continued Rob- 
inson, “sooner or later find their 
way to some St. Helena. Hayden, 
who aspired to be the industrial 


Napoleon of the food industry, even- 


tually met his Waterloo, and ended 
his days in the homesickness of 
exile. 

“Interwoven with Hayden’s life 
are the lives of the two women who 
moulded and dominated his actions 
from first to last—the woman he 
married and the woman he loved. 
How they each contributed to his 
successes and his failures is trans- 
lated into stirring drama during the 
course of the picture.” 

Months of research were necessary 
before any of the important scenes 
that went into the making of “1 
Loved A Woman” could be recreated 
for the screen. Chicago’s notorious 
“Packingtown,” the squalid district 
in which the employes of the stock- 
yards and their families existed, 
was brought back to life in all its 
unlovely filth and misery for the 
purposes of the picture. 

The interior of Chicago’s City 
Club, where the memorable declar- 
ation of war on the packers by 
Theodore Roosevelt took place, was 
reproduced on a massive scale. 


Such events as the sinking of the 
Maine in Havana harbor, in Febru- 
ary, 1898, the charge of the Rough 
Riders up San Juan Hill, the elee- 
tion of McKinley and Roosevelt in 
1900, the dawn of the horseless age, 
the outbreak of the World War, the 
signing of huge food contracts by 
the representatives of the Allied 
governments and _ other turning 
points in the history of the thirty 
years which comprise the scope of 
“T Loved A Woman” are reproduced 
with dramatic vividness and accur- 
acy. 

Based on David Karsner’s novel, 
“Red Meat,” the story was adapted 
for the screen by Charles Kenyon 
and Sidney Sutherland. 

The cast is a large and brilliant 
one surrounding Robinson. Kay 
Francis is the aspiring opera singer 
whose career Hayden makes possible 
with his money, and with whom he 
falls madly in love. Genevieve Tob- 
in has the role of John Hayden’s 
wife, waiting with patient bitter- 
ness for a quarter of a century to 
take vengeance on her husband for 
his love of another woman. 


S new picture, “I Loved A Woman,” we see the 
ny amazing incidents from this sensational new 


SR ee ne - Kay Francis is the picture’s feminine star. 
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Famous Gangster Owns 
Only a Phony Revolver 


Edward G. Robinson, who is fam- 
ous for his gangster roles on the 
screen has never fired a revolver 
in his life, and has never owned 
one except a tin imitation. ‘This is 
an automatic which holds cigarettes. 
This he kept in his dressing room 
at First National. During the pro- 
duetion of “I Loved A Woman,” the 
sensational drama now at the............ 
Theatre. He frequently startled his 
friends by pointing the pistol in 
order to commandeer a cigarette. 


Edw. G. Robinson Never 
Sheds His Lucky Ring 


Edward G. Robinson, who is 
starred with Kay Francis in the 
First National picture, “1 Loved A 
Woman,” now at the 
Theatre, has a good luck ring which 
has never left his finger since he 
purchased it fifteen years ago. He 
bought it from an Inatan while 
playing in stock in Denver, Colora- 
do. It is made of hammered silver 
with a strangely-colored agate set- 
ting, carved in the shape of a gam- 
madion (consult your dictionary). 
He was warned by the Indian that 
it would cause bad luck ir taken off, 
but would be a good omen as long 
as worn. It is Eddie’s one pet su- 
perstition. 


Genevieve Tobin Ready 
For Gabriel’s Trumpet 


Genevieve Tobin, who plays the 
part of a wronged wife in the First 
National romance, “I Loved A Wom- 
an,” now showing at the 
Theatre, is one of the few actresses 
in Hollywood who ean play a harp. 
She kept an instrument in her dress- 
ing room on the set during the pro- 
duction of the picture and frequent- 
ly played between scenes. 

Kay Francis, who heads the sup- 
port of Edward G. Robinson in the 
picture was curious as to how Miss 
Tobin happened to learn to play an 
instrument so little used in these 
days. In reply to her inquiry, Miss 
Tobin said: 

“I like the sound in the first place 


—and then again I believe in pre- 
paredness—when Gabriel blows his 
trumpet, you know!” 


CURRENT SHORTS 


Robinson Develops Hectic 
Golf Complex 


Edward G. Robinson developed an 
interest in golf during the produce- 
tion of the First National picture, 
“I Loved A Woman,” now showing 
at. thogeeernn. Theatre. His con- 
versation is punctuated with “di- 
vots,” “niblicks,” “mashtes,” “putts” 
and similar links lingo and he is 
looking forward to the day when 
he’ll break 90 oftener than Bobbie 
Jones. 


Robinson Buys Movie 
Camera to Snap Baby 


For years Edward G. Robinson, 
starred with Kay Francis in the 
First National picture, “I Loved A 
Woman,” now at the Thea- 
tre, had resisted all efforts to sell 
him an amateur motion picture cam- 
era. But recently the actor bought 
one with special lenses, projector, 
screen, and untold yards of films. 

“It’s on account of the baby,” he 
explained sheepishly to those who 
knew how long he had resisted cam- 
era salesmen. “We’ve just got to 
have a record of the baby.” 


One of the Famous 
Blackwoods in Film 


George Blackwood, the well-known 
Stage player, who is one of Kay 
Francis’ many lovers in the First 
National picture, “I Loved A Wom- 
an” now atthe .c.6 4. Theatre, 
comes from a famous line of writers. 
Although born in America himself, 
he is a grand nephew oft William 
Blackwood, the Scoten publisher, 
who founded Blackwood’s magazine, 
2» London publication noted for its 
farcical humor and biting sarcasm. 
He also is a cousin of Algernon 
Blackwood, the famous English 
author. Edward G. Robinson is co- 
starred with Miss Francis in “I 
Loved A Woman” and is also one 
of her lovers. 


O’Neill of Broadway 
Has Gone Hollywood 


Hollywood has picked another 
luminary out of the theatrical firma- 
ment of Broadway when First Na- 
tional Studios signed Henry O'Neill, 
prominent character actor who re- 
cently appeared in “Shooting Stars,” 
for a part in Edward G. Robinson’s 
“T Loved A Woman,” a romantic 
drama now at the ................... Thea- 
tre. Other recent New York stage 
successes in which O’Neill appeared 
are “Old Man Murphy,” “The Last 
Mile” and “Wonder Boy.” 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 


THE SCREEN’S MAN 
OF THUNDER WRAP- 
PED IN THE ARMS 
OF THE SCREEN’S 


Be THERE-— : BTHE GREATEST nee 


WHEN HIS LIPS Me SCANDAL OF 
OF THUNDER |. f THE AGE WAS A 
MEET HER LIPS | % § MONUMENT TO 
OF FIRE! <j. // ) THEIR PASSION! 


=KAY FRANCIS 


A First National Picture 


Cur No "27 "Cur 60c Mat {5c 249 Lines KAY FRANCIS. 


st Wakinvel 


Cut No. 34. Cut 20c Mat 5c 
53 Lines 


THE SCREEN’S MAN 
OF THUNDER WRAPPED 
IN THE ARMS OF 
THE SCREEN'S 
WOMAN OF FIRE! 


THE MIGHT OF ALL THE SLASH- 


“LITTLE CEASAR“” = ING DRAMA 
.. THE ZEST OF YOU'D EXPECT 


“FIVE STAR FINAL” 


ALIKE HIM GOES 
.. THE SWEEP OF | FOR AWOMAN 
"SILVER DOLLAR!” Py LIKE HER! 


GVO] 
s A Ge N Cl: 


A First National Picture 


A First National Picture 


Cut No. 32 - Cut 40c:.-Mat-10c 136 Lines Cut No 33 Cut 4082 Mae 100 142 Lines 
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ADVERTISING 


A HEART DRAMA THAT 
PTS LIKE THE SHOCK OF 
WORLDS COLLIDING! 


Their love was an ele- 
mental urge—fierce as the 
lightning and destructive 
as the storm!...Crashing 
all barriers!... Sweeping 
a man and woman on 
to the desperate destiny 
of those who play 
against the rules! 


NBINSO 


A First National Picture with 
_ Genevieve Tobin, Robert Barrat, 
Henry Kolker, thousands of others. 


Cut No. 45 Cut 60c Mat 15c 459 Lines 
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A HEART DRAMA THAT 
HITS LIKE THE SHOCK OF 
WORLDS COLLIDING! 


Their love was an ele- 
mental urge—fierce as the 
lightning and destructive 
as the storm!...Crashing 
all barriers!... Sweeping 
a man and woman on 
to the desperate destiny 
of those who play 
against the rules! 


Dhered AW : 
OWA 
A First National Picture with 
Genevieve Tobin, Robert Barrat, K AY A AN [ G 
Henry Kolker, thousands of others. 
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ADVERTISING 


BE THERE...WHEN THE SCREEN’S MAN 
OF THUNDER WRAPS HIS ARMS AROUND 
THE SCREEN’S 


The mighty Robinson! The 
divine Francis! Together— 


because at last the screen 
has found a story big enough 
for both! Imagine the clash— 
the drama—the explosion 
when she whispers at last that 
she loves him — him and 


many other men! 


BE THERE... WHEN THE SCREEN’S MAN 
OF THUNDER WRAPS HIS ARMS AROUND 
THE SCREEN’S WOW 


F FIRE! 


The mighty Robinson! The 
divine Francis! Together— 
because at last the screen 
has found a story big enough 


for both! Imagine the clash— 
the drama—the explosion 
when she whispers at last that 
she loves him — him and 


many other men! 


A First National Picture with 
Genevieve Tobin, Robert Barrat, 
Henry Kolker, thousands of others. 


Cut No. 43 Cut 60c Mat 15c 459 Lines’ 


A First National Picture wit 
Genevieve Tobin, Robert Barrat;. 
Henry Kolker, thousands of others. 
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ADVERTISING 


LOVE SWEPT THEM TO THE 
DESPERATE DESTINY OF THOSE 
WHO PL INST THE RULES! 


He built an empire as a 


monument to their pas- 
sion—but found the love 
he truly sought only in 
its ruins! See these 
two mighty stars re-living 
the real-life scandal a 
great city only dared to 
whisper! 


LOVE.SWEPT. THEM.1O THe 
DESPERATE DESTINY OF THOSE 
WHO P AINST THE RULES! 


He built an empire as a 


monument to their pas- 
sion—but found the love 
he truly sought only in 
its ruins! See these 
two mighty stars re-living 
the real-life scandal a 
great city only dared to 
whisper! 


A First National Picture with | 
Genevieve Tobin, Robert Barrat, ) 
Henry Kolker, thousands more. 


Cut No. 39 Cut 60c Mat I5c 546 Lines 


A First National Picture with 
Genevieve Tobin, Robert Barrat, 
Henry Kolker, thousands more. 
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ADVERTISING 


LOVE-HIS SILENT PARTNER 
IN THE BIGGEST SWINDLE 
OF THE CENTURY! 


The inside story of 
the missing multi-mil- 
lionaire and that rav- 
ishing beauty of the 
opera whose affairs 
were the scandal of 
nations! He was too 
powerful for a Presi- 
dent to break— but 
this woman did it-- 
and here's the picture 
that tells you how — 


A First National Picture 


with 
GENEVIEVE 
. i se oa 
J. FARRELL 
MACDONALD 
HENRY with 
K OL KER 
ROBERT 
BARRAT , 
GEORGE 
BLACKWOOD | 


Cut No. 29 Cut 60c Mat I5c 420 Lines 


CATCHLINES— 


The sereen’s man of thunder wrapped in the arms of the 
screen’s woman of fire! 


The greatest scandal of the age was a monument to 
their passion! 


* * 


A heart-drama that hits like the shock of worlds 
colliding! 


*k 


Love swept them to the desperate destiny of those who 
play against the rules! 


Love was his silent partner in the biggest swindle of 
the century! 


He demanded all the love of a woman loved by all the 
world! 


A devil-made love match! 


* * * 


He made his life as ruthless as her love! 


* * * 


Lips of thunder on lips of fire! 


ab 
> 


Together! The mighty Robinson and the divine Francis! 


The irresistible woman meets the immovable man! 


He was too powerful for a President to break—but a 
woman did it! 


ale 
7 


The inside story of the notorious prima donna and the 
missing multi-millionaire! 


HE DEMANDED, ALL THE 


/OMAN LOVED 
Wey WORLD! 


G The inside story 
of that notorious 
prima donna 
and the missing 
multi-millionaire 
—the miracle 
man of fraud 
whom a presi- 
dent couldn't 
break—but a 
woman did! 


BY ALL 


FDW.G.ROBINSON 
‘Ored A Woman 


KAY FRANCIS 


A First National Picture with Genevieve fobin, 
J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry Kolker, Robert Barrat, 
George Blackwood 


Cut No. 25 Cut 40c Mat 10c 190 Lines 
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A LOVE MATCH 
THE DEVIL MADE! 


When a man like him 
decides to have his way 
with a woman like her, 
you can bet your life 
there’s the devil to pay!— 


oe 


A First National Picture 
with 


GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
J, FARRELL MACDONALD 
HENRY KOLKER 
ROBERT BARRAT 
GEORGE BLACKWOOD 


STRAND 


Cut No. 30 Cut 20c Mat 5c 
118 Lines 


Cut No. 26 Cut 60c 


ADVERTISING 


Mat 15c 


HE MADE HIS LIFE 
AS RUTHLESS| 


AS HER LOVE!) 


All the slash- 
ing drama 
you'd expect 
when a man 
like him de- 
cides to have 
his way with 


a woman like 
her! Don't miss 


f EDward G. 


1 LOVED AWOMAN 


e 4 FM ree Lac) 
! Bee f A First National Picture with 
: f Genevieve Tobin, J. Farrell 
‘ MacDonald, Henry Kolker, 
Robert Barrat, George 
Blackwood 


STRAND 


Cut No. 31 Cut 40c Mat 10c 234 Lines 


“A LOVE MATCH 
THE DEVIL MADE! 


The irresistible woman 


meets the immovable man 


—and you can bet your life 


there’s the devil to pay— 


A First National Picture with Genevieve 
Tobin, J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry Kolker, 
Robert Barrat, George Blackwood 


252 Lines 


ADVERTISING 


yO) 
THUNDER...ON 
LIPS OF FIRE! 


The mighty Robinson! 
The divine Francis! A 
combination of man 

~ and woman the devil 
himself couldn’t top! 
Imagine the clash— 
the drama—the 
explosion when she 
whispers at last that 
she loves him—him 
and many other men! 
... See it—and you 
have lived! 


A First National Picture with 
Genevieve Tobin, J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Henry Kolker, 
Robert Barrat, George 
Blackwood 


STRAND 


Cut No. 28 Cut 80c Mat 20c 


A LOVE MATCH THE DEVIL MADE! 


EDWARD CG. 
a 


T LOVED AWOMAN 
Francis 


aS: 7 2: AH D 
Cut No. 41 Cut 40c Mat 10c ‘ 56 Lines 


Cut No. 42 Cut 40c 


468 Lines 


EDWARD CG. 


LOVED A WOMAN 


Mat 10c 


56 Lines 
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ADVERTISING 


aan ER—the 


a ; g 
mighty Robinson — the | 
divine Francis—because 
at last the screen has 


found a story big enough 


for both! You've waited fy | 
years to see this man of aWoman 
thunder meet his match aut 

and now you'll see it—in | : 

drama that hits with the | | p 

shock of worlds colliding! : 


A First National Picture with Genevieve Tobin, J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Henry Kolker, Robert Barrat, George Blackwood 


Cut No. 37 Cut 60c Mat 15c 348 Lines 


THIS LAY-OUT MAY BE UTILIZED AS A STRIKING TWO- 
COLUMN AD BY OMITTING THE COLUMN OF TYPE ON 
THE LEFT-HAND SIDE, AND RE-SETTING THE COPY 
FULL MEASURE ABOVE THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


DRAMATIC AND ROMANTIC HIGH- 
LIGHTS IN “I LOVED A WOMAN” 


NOTE: This copy may be used in part for special display in your 
lobby, theatre front and marquee display. 


Robinson and Kay Francis find each other alone for the 
first time. They are sitting opposite each other. They drink a 
toast—he to LOVE, and she to friendship! 


Eo 


* 


Kay Francis urges Robinson to be as ruthless with their love 
Cut No. 35 Cut 20c Mat 5c as he is in business, to sacrifice everything for success and their 


: love. 
15 Lines : & = 

Robinson overhears a member in his club telling a rotten 
story about Kay Francis. Robinson becomes furious and punches 
the cad. 

Robinson warns Kay Francis after catching her with anuther 
man that he’ll tear down everything he built for her and free him- 
self from her influence. 

* * * 
Robinson’s wife suspects him of carrying on an illicit love 


Sante RORINSON affair. She and a detective secret themselves in Kay Francis’ Ss LG 
rooms, ‘ A 
LORITISOL oe = Tey yinel\ 


Robinson sees Francis in the arms of another man! 
Ray Jruanc. 


\ I 
uy) Loved aWonan stunned when she tells him he never was the only man in her 


life. He denounces her infidelity and angrily breaks with her. 
x 


A First Notional Picture with Genevieve Tobin, J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Henry Kolker, Robert Barrat, George Blackwood 


* 


Teddy Roosevelt, incensed at the death of his soldiers in 
Cuba, accuses Robinson of being the ring-leader in the powerful 
Cut No. Sa. 20c Mat 5c Pee rors that supplies the rotten meat. Robinson defies Cai No: 48 Cat 206. Marie 
ines oosevelt. 
* : * 53 Lines 
Robinson is later tried on charges preferred by the govern- 


ment. His wife is glad he is ruined. After waiting for years, 
she at last gets the opportunity to leave him. 
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19-Year Old King Manuel of Portugal Lost His Throne When He 
Lost His Head and Heart to Gaby Deslys, Beautiful Parisian Dancer. 


MEN THROUGH THE AGES HAVE EXPLAINED THEIR 


RISE TO FAME OR THEIR DE- 
SCENT TO OBLIVION BY THE WAIL 
“IT LOVED A WOMAN” 


too complimentary description 

of members of the so-called 

weaker sex, has been dupli- 
cated in many lands, and in many 
languages, by disillusioned gents of 
many degrees, in the cold gray dawn 
of the morning after the ‘night be- 
fore.’ 


Gold Diggers, whether of the mintage of 
1933 or 1393 have made it their business to 
see that no moonings about the ‘morning after’ 
are permitted to obtrude themselves into the, pur- 
ple revels of the ‘night before.’ Cleopatra, for 
instance, after dropping a priceless pearl into vine- 
gar, watching it dissolve, and making the befuddled 
Anthony gulp it down—caused him to say fervent- 
ly, if figuratively ‘‘To the crocodiles with Rome!”’ 


R eco como KIPLING’S not 


Scheherezade—for a continu- 
ous run of 1001 nights—beguiled 
the homicidal Sultan with tales 
so enchanting, that he not only 
put a stop to his genial practice 
of daily slaying a bride-for-a- 
night—but raised her to the Sul- 
tanaship, with all bene- 
fits aceruing therefrom. 


Delilah clipped Sam- 
son’s prospects along 
with his sealp-locks. Sa- 
lome’s more or less es- 
thetic wrigglings  re- 
moved a prophet’s head, 
after turning a king’s. 
Lady Macbeth made her 
boy friend not only a 
somnambulist but a_ killer. 
There are always the Jezebels, 
Nells, Pegs, Beckies and Du 
Barries! Always the peni- 
tent Lotharios, nursing their 
bruises, and ready to reply to 
all inquirers: ‘‘Woe is me, I 
loved a woman!”’ 


When Women Got Wise 


Women, as all the world 
knows, or should know, were 
in olden times, regarded 
merely as chattels—pieces of 
merchandise to be bargained 
for—bought, and sold to the 
highest bidder! In due course, 
however, they discovered that 
their best bet was not to per- 
mit themselves to be offered 
for sale, but to put themselves 
on the auction block! 


They also found out, the darlings, that among 
their most potent selling points were fragrant 
ointments, delicate aromas, subtle auras, rainbow 
jewels, bracelets, bangles, tinkling gewgaws, scar- 
let lips and finger tips, wit, wiles, fawnings and 
flatterings! The boys fell for it, in toto, and out 
of toto! Potentates, plowboys, playboys, kings 
and commoners! So the love game became a fem- 
inine monoply! Kisses—properly placed—might 
be translated into kingdoms! 


The Business Colossus forgot about his wife 
and position as he whispered “I'll go with 
you to Paris.” 


(Special Sunday Publicity Feature) 


Gaby, The “King Charmer’ 


Gabrielle-of-the-Lilies—the name her adorers 
gave her—shé soon clipped into the tantalizing 
““Gaby Deslys’’! Though she claimed Marseilles 
as her birthplace, it was rumored that she was born 
Hedviga Nawratil in a Hungarian village. Work- 
ing for some time—after running away from home 
—as a servant, she suddenly set Paris agog by her 
flaming personality and bizarre dancing. 


The Folies Bergere next! Then London 
triumphs—and the Apollo at Vienna—where 
her lucky star brought her in 
touch with her first King !—19- 
year-old Manuel of Portugal! 
Falling madly in love, he show- 
ered her with gifts, among them 
a string of pearls worth a quar- 
ter million dollars! Manuel 
found Gaby — but lost his 
throne! 


Kings, dukes and bigwigs of 
all degrees danced to her bid- 
ding! Glamorous Gaby, while 
still young, refused to let sur- 
geons lance her beautiful throat 
in order to save her from the in- 
fection that eventually caused 
her death. 


Cleo and the Burmah Ruby 


Another incredible Parisian 
grisette who became the rage on 
account of her strange beauty 
and exotic dancing, was Cleo de 
Merode! Heralded by her live- 
wire press agent, on account of 
her unusual coiffeure, as ‘the 


to see her! Though in due time 
she revealed ears—small, pink, 
and bediamonded—Paris kept 
on flocking, so did the rest of 
the fashionable world! 


It was while dancing in Brus- 
sels, that the aged King Leopold 
of Belgium became enamored of 
her! A mere bagatelle among more fabulous offer- 
ings was a gift of 25,000 shares of stock in one of 
his fairly profitable Congo rubber concerns. 
Parisians nick-named Cleo ‘‘Cleopold’’—and all 
went merrily for her till a slighting remark over- 
heard by old Leo, caused him to drop the enchan- 
tress like the proverbial ‘hot potato.’ 


Cleo, who was a sculptress of no mean ability, 
proceeded to make a ridiculous mask of the king. 
Other lovers came—most notable among them be- 


(Cut No. 36 Cut 75e Mat 25e) 


Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis, revive the story of the mul- 
ti-millionaire meat packer who lost his heart to a famous opera 


earless lady’—all Paris flocked 


singer, in “I Loved A Woman.” 


ing the ardent young Duke of Manchester who be- 
stowed on her the famous Burmah ruby—and him- 
self, to boot. His mother Princess Consuela Yznaga 
of New York and his grandma the Duchess of 
Devonshire got wind of the affair, betook them- 
selves to the Continent and put the kibosh on the 
marriage. Cleo remarked nonchalantly, lighting 
whatever brand she smoked, that she was devoted 
to art alone, and that the duke was anything but 
the only pebble on the beach. She wrote, some 
time later, a book on flirtation! It became a much 
read, though suppressed work. 


Lo, The Gay Lola! 


One of the most incredible adventuresses of all 
time was Lola Montez, the dancer—who now rests 
far from the madding crowd in Greenwood 
Cemetery in Brooklyn, under a plain stone which 
reads ‘‘Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, died June 16th, 1861, 
aged 42.”’ 


It was in 1848 that she appeared at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in London, heralded as a lady in 
whose veins mingled the bluest Castilian blood and 
the reddest blood of none other that the gallivant- 
ing Lord Byron. 


Her dancing was inferior, and the house went 
wild with boos and hisses. While in Paris, she 
caused the death of an editor who had been chal- 
lenged to a duel by one of her lovers. She made 
Balzac sit up and take notice, and Dumas wrote 
that in his humble opinion she had the ‘evil eye’ 
and that misfortune would follow any man timor- 
ous to woo her In Saxony she so dazzled old mad 
King Ludwig, that he made her a baroness and 
settled her in a palace with servants galore and 
unlimited means. The populace, stormed the pa- 
lace! Lola appeared on an upper balcony, revolver 
in hand! Ludwig was deposed and Lola, still de- 
fiant, was exiled! King Ludwig too had wailed, 
‘*T Loved A Woman.’’ 


A Long List 


The list might be extended endlessly: The glit- 
tering company includes such names as Madame 
Jumel, Marian Delorme, mistress of Cardinal 
Richelieu—the unbelievable Adah Isaacs Menken, 
intimate of Dumas and later the wife of John C. 
Heeney, the prize-fighter—Harriet Wilson who 
figured in the life of the Duke of Wellington! 


The screen now brings to the fore in ‘‘I Loved 

A Woman’ the story of a beautiful modern grand 

opera star who dominated the life of a millionaire 

eo ee magnate of the Century of Progress 
ity. 


Edward G. Robinson stars in ‘‘I Loved A Wom- 
an,’’ the First National picture—with Kay Fran- 
cis, which comes to the .................. Theatre 2.5... 
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CURRENT PUBLICITY 


You'll Love “I Loved A Woman”-It’s Immense 


Edw. G. Robinson Surpasses His Best 


(Review) 


First Robinson-Franceis Film 


Opening Day Story 


Is Great Romantic Triumph Drama Bares Ardent 


A Great Story, With Two Great Stars and a Fine 
Supporting Cast, Woven into a Marvelous Film 


N ‘‘T Loved A Woman,’’ whick began a week’s engagement at 
the Theatre yesterday. First National 
studios have produced as fine a piece of entertainment as has 

been seen on the screen in many a day. But the picture is more 
than that. Its epochal sweep,—dynamie force, inspired perform- 
anees of Edward G. Robinson, the man of thunder, and the divine 
Kay Francis, and amazing romance, places it among the truly 
great pictures of the decade. 

The picture covers one of the 
most momentous periods in the de- 
velopment of the nation, from the 
nineties down to the present, a 
period fraught with revolutionary 
changes in political, social and 
economie conditions. 

While the story of the passionate 
clandestine love between the two 
principals, Edward G. Robinson and 
Kay Francis, is a startling drama 
in itself, this love is made the mo- 
tivating force in one of the most 
titanic struggles for commercial 
supremacy in American history. 

The picture presents with vivid 


Alfred E. Green Lauds 
“| Loved A Woman’”’ 


Alfred E. Green, who directed 
such pictures as “Disraeli,” “Sil- 
ver Dollar,” “Old English” and 
“Union Depot,” declares that “I 
Loved A Woman,” starring Ed- 
ward G. Robinson with Kay 
Francis, is the most powerful pic- 
ture he has ever handled. He 
said: 


“Its sweep, its force, its unique 


a A hfatadienl ooeneacer tie love interest, its characteriza- 
= Beg ay; ies A tias It tions—its emotion appeal—and 
eee ee : its revelation of momentous 


depicts the scramble for contracts 
during the Spanish American war 
and the prosecution by President 
Theodore Roosevelt of certain meat 
barons for the sale of ‘embalmed 
beef’ to the American army. 

It pictures the frenzied battle for 
supremacy of great commercial 
giants, backed by untold resources, 
the formation of the Beef Trust and 
its final dissolution. 

It reveals ruthless schemes to gain 
political control and corner the food 
market of the world, with govern- 
mental action taken by three presi- 
dents, William Howard Taft and 
Woodrow Wilson, in addition to 
“Teddy” Roosevelt, to curb a gigan- 
tie and menacing organization. 

Although the characters it pre- 
sents are purely the creation of dra- 
matic fiction, the career of John 
Hayden, packer, is so interwoven 
with the major events of the na- 
tion’s history that the picture be- 
comes an impressive cross section 
of American life. 


The story traces the life of John 
Hayden, who, through his mad in- 
fatuation for an operatic star, is 
changed from a dilettante student 
of art into an unscrupulous financial 
giant who sets out to crush and 
conquer the world. 

It was written by the author of 
“Silver Dollar,” David Karsner, in 
which picture Robinson also starred. 


Mr. Robinson surpasses every- 
thing he has done before in his 
powerful interpretation of the char- 
acter of John Hayden, and in the 
expression of his half-mad and con- 
flicting emotions. Kay Francis, as 
the opera star, ambitious and self- 
centered, who flits from one love to 
another as her fancy dictates plays |. 
with fine discernment. 


events of world importance make 
“Tt Loved A Woman” the finest 
production I have ever directed.” 


DEFENDING HIS PARAMOURS} 
NAME , HE- AROUSES THE 
Genevieve Tobin, who completes JEALOUSY OF HIS WIFE 
the love triangle, as Robinson’s vin- 
dictive wife who is willing to wait 
a lifetime for his ruin to be 
avenged, shows that she is a master 
in interpreting dramatic, as well as 
comedy roles. 


The entire cast is a notable one, 
including besides the principals, J. 
Farrell MacDonald, Henry Kolker, 
Robert Barrat, George Blackwood, 
Murray Kinnell, Robert McWade 
and Henry O’Neill. The picture was 
directed by Alfred E. Green from 
the screen play by Charles Kenyon 
and Sidney Sutherland. 


“T Loved A Woman” is a drama 
no one should miss. 


La 


Chicago packing interests. 
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“LOVED 


A WOMAN" 
NOW AT STRAND 


Amours of Red Meat 
Magnate and Singer 


A startling romantic drama that 
has as its underlying theme the ar- 
dent affairs of a meat baron and a 
grand opera star comes to the.......... 
Theatre today with the First Na- 
tional picture, “I Loved A Woman,” 
starring Edward G. Robinson with 
Kay Francis playing opposite him. 


This is the astounding story of a 
well-meaning youth who was stirred 
into trying to conquer the world 
through his secret passion for a 
beautiful woman and then stimu- 
lated to even greater efforts because 
of his hatred of her. 


As the son of a meat packer, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson has an inherent 
dislike for his father’s business, be- 
ing interested only in art. When he 
meets Kay Francis in the character 
of a budding opera star, however, 
he is inspired by her to secure dom- 
ination of the packing industry 
through unscrupulous methods. 


Then he discovers that she is as 
ruthless in love as in her efforts to 


Kinnell and Henry O’Neill. 


KAY FRANCIG, AC THE 
OPERA SINGER. TELLS 
ROBINGON SHE COULD 


THE WOMAN WHO 
WAITED 20 YEARS 
TO GET EVEN FOR, 
HER HUSBANDS 

AFFAIP, WITH AN / 
OPERA SINGER, | 


climb to fame, for she has many 
lovers, although the packer is first 
in her heart. In his effort to “show 
her” how powerful he is, he becomes 
more reckless finally 
adopting criminal methods to try to 
save himself from the erash toward 
which his mad ambition has headed 
him. 


than ever, 


Beside the tremendous love dra- 
ma, the story reveals the packing 
scandals of the Spanish-American 
and World war, particularly the 
‘embalmed beef’ episode of the for- 
mer conflict. The screen play by 
Charles Kenyon and Sidney Suther- 
land is based on David Karsner’s 
smashing novel, “Red Meat.” 

There is a notable cast which in- 
cludes Genevieve Tobin, J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Henry Kolker, Robert 
Barrat, George Blackwood, Murray 
The 
picture was directed by Alfred EF. 
Green, who directed Robinson in 
“Silver Dollar.” 


Ist day of run 


Gorgeous Gown Made 
For Kay Francis To 
Wear One Time Only 


A gorgeously furred opera cloak 
and a magnificent gown, with an 
imposing train after the manner of 
1907, are worn by Kay Francis just 


Here you see the artist’s impression of EDWARD G. ROBINSON’S great new picture, now playing at the 


lative work of the entire cast. 


Out No. 16 


Cut 60¢ 


Mat 20¢ 


once during “I Loved A Woman,” 
the First National picture now at 
the Theatre, starring 
Edward G. Robinson. 

Not only does Kay wear these 
dazzling creations but once during 


the picture, but in a single scene 
that lasts less than three minutes. 
This is the evening following one 
of her greatest vocal triumphs at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in . 
New York City, when Robinson, as 
her patron and lover, coming unex- 
pectedly to her apartment on Fifth 
Avenue, discovers that he has only 
been one of several men in the 
singer’s life. 

An outstanding feature of the 
is the 
rose design, carried out partly in 


gown Miss Francis wears 


rhinestone beads running up the 
front of the dress, and giving the 
gown itself a weight of twenty 
pounds. 
why the diva loses no time in seek- 
ing her bedroom and changing to 


Perhaps this is one reason 


a more comfortable negligee, for the 
rest of the scene. 


“T Loved A Woman” is a power- 
ful love drama with a background 
set in the Packingtown of Chicago. 

Genevieve Tobin has the role of 
Robinson’s neglected wife in “TI 
Loved A Woman,” and other im- 
portant members of the cast are 
Robert Barrat, Robert MeWade, 
Henry Kolker, J. Farrell MacDon- 
ald, Murray Kinnell, George Black- 
wood and Henry O’Neill. Alfred E. 
Green directed the picture from Da- 
vid Karsner’s story, “Red Meat,” 
which was adapted by Charles Ken- 
yon and Sidney Sutherland. 


ARTIST SKETCHES HIGHLIGHTS OF “I LOVED A WOMAN” 


Pee oe Theatre. 
with KAY FRANCIS in a mighty love story, Robinson sets a new high for dramatic achievement, as he portrays John Hayden, head of the 


Teaming 


The story deals with the American scene from the 1890's until the present time, and is marked by the super- 


CURRENT PUBLICITY (continued ) 


2nd day of run 


Robinson Balked At 
Talking Against A 
Visiting Calliope 


Edward G. Robinson, while deny- 
ing that he is temperamental, draws 
the line at competing with a steam 
ealliope. He didn’t even come out 
second best in a contest that start- 
ed on the First National stage in 
North Hollywood when he was 
working on the production of “I 
Loved A Woman,” now showing at 
theies asin. toe east Theatre, with 
Robinson as the star and Kay 
Francis heading his support. 

Robinson was interrupted in the 
midst of a dialogue by an ear-split- 
ting shriek that penetrated the sup- 
posedly sound-proof walls. 


“What’s ‘that?’ he demanded, 
startled. 

“T don’t know,’ said Director Al 
Green, “but it sounds like a 


charivari—a belling they call them 
in the Middle West. Someone must 
have got married.” 


“Well,” said Eddie, plaintively, 
“T wish they would celebrate up 
where marriages are supposed to be 
made. I can’t talk against that!” 


Investigation disclosed that a 
steam calliope had been rented for 
a scene in one of the “Merry Mel- 
odies” short productions. It was 


silenced for a more opportune time 


and the picture continued. 


“Tt Loved A Woman” is a stirring 
drama of the secret love of a meat 
baron for an opera star. It is based 
on the novel, “Red Meat,” by Da- 
vid Karsner. There is a notable 
cast which includes besides the 
stars, Genevieve Tobin, J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Henry Kolker, Robert 
Barrat, George Blackwood, Murray 
Kinnell and Henry O’Neill. The 
screen play is by Charles Kenyon 
and Sidney Sutherland. 


3rd day of run 


Actor Wins Fame By 
Losing His Temper 
On All Occasions 


Losing one’s temper habitually is 
considered a liability, but it has 
been a lifetime asset to Robert Me- 
Wade, veteran stage and screen ac- 
tor who has an important role in 
the First National picture, “I Loved 
A Woman,’ now showing at the 
Sree eee Theatre, with Edward 
G. Robinson and Kay Francis in 
the stellar roles. 


For twenty-five years or more, 
Bob MeWade has lost his temper 
oftener—on the stage, as a matter 
of art—and made more money at it, 
than probably any other actor in 
America. 


Ever since he played the choleric 
newspaper man in Edgar Selwyn’s 
“The Country Boy,’ and became an 
overnight sensation, McWade has 
been famous for his vivid portray- 
als of the most hot-tempered char- 
acters, who turn out to be the salt 
of the earth in the showdown. 


“Yve done that sort of thing so 
long,” says MeWade, “that I’d be 
lost in an easy-going character.” 


In “I Loved A Woman,’ MeWade 
plays the role of a erabbed director 
of a packing concern, of which Ed- 
ward G. Robinson is the president. 
The picture depicts the days of 
frenzied finance in the meat-packing 
business, and at the same time pre- 
sents one of the most amazing ro- 
mances ever screened. 


The screen play by Charles Ken- 
yon and Sidney Sutherland is based 
on the novel, “Red Meat,” by David 
Karsner. There is a notable cast in 
addition to the two stars, which in- 
cludes Genevieve Tobin, J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Henry Kolker, Robert 
Barrat, George Blackwood, Murray 
Kinnell and Henry O’Neill. Alfred 
E. Green directed. 


ACTION GALORE FOUND IN NEW FILM AT THE STRAND 


A wonderful cast combines with a thrilling story 


to make “I 


Loved A Woman,” First National’s sensational new picture, one 


of the year’s biggest screen events. EDWARD G. 
triumphs have endeared him to 
movie-fans, has as his leading woman, the lustrous 


whose previous 


ROBINSON, 
millions of 


KAY FRAN- 


CIS of the raven hair and beautiful eyes. GENEVIEVE TOBIN 


has the other feminine lead. 


The story concerns the meat- 


packing industry of Chicago, but even this gigantic theme is dwarfed beside the soul-stirring love epic in which the two stars shine so 


brightly. 


“IT Loved A Woman” continues its successful run at the 
Cut 60c 


Cut No. 18 


Mat 20c 


Theatre. 


4th day of run 


Tobin Triumphs In 
Dramatic Roles As 
In Musical Comedy 


Genevieve Tobin demonstrates an 
unusual versatility by her strong 
dramatic characterization of an un- 
loved wife in the First National pic- 
ture, “I Loved A Woman,” which 
is now playing at the 
Theatre, with Edward G. Robinson 
and Kay Francis in the stellar roles. 

Although she has done dramatic 
roles before, Miss Tobin has been 
known both on stage and screen for 
her musical comedy and straight 
Her work was out- 


comedy roles. 


standing on the stage in such musi- 
eals as “Palmy Days” and “Fifty 


Million Frenchmen” and on the 
sereen in the comedies “Goodbye 
Again,” “The Gay Diplomat” and 
“The Lady Surrenders.” 


Her role in “I Loved A Woman” 
is almost equal in importance to that 
played by Miss Francis. She has 
the part of Robinson’s wife while 
Miss Francis is the “other woman” 


in the strange love triangle. She 
gives a convincing portrayal of a 
vindictive wife who spies on her 
husband without openly betraying 
the fact that she is aware of his 
infidelity. She eagerly awaits her 
husband’s financial ruin in order that 
she may be avenged. 

Although born in New York City, 
Miss Tobin is an actress of inter- 
national reputation. She was edu- 
cated in Paris and has appeared in 
many stage productions abroad, her 
most outstanding hit being “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan” at the Queens 
Theatre, London. 

“T Loved A Woman” is a power- 
ful drama with love as the motive 
for the rise and fall of a great meat 
baron. It is based on the novel by 
David Karsner, author of “Silver 
Dollar” and the screen play was 
written by Charles Kenyon and Sid- 
ney Sutherland. 

The notable supporting cast in- 
eludes J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, Murray Kin- 
nell, George Blackwood and Henry 
O’Neill. Alfred E. Green directed. 


5th day of run 


Gay Nineties’ Gowns 
In‘! Loved A Woman’’ 
Are Again In Style 


Have you a trunk in your attie, 
gentle reader, filled with those 
flouncy and furbelowed creations of 
the gay nineties? If so you’re in 
luck and it is time to get them out 
of hiding according to Earl Luick, 
Hollywood stylist who gowned Kay 
Francis and Genevieve Tobin for 
the First National picture, “I Loved 
A Woman,” now at the 
Theatre. 


Opening sequences in the picture 
in which Edward G. Robinson is 
starred with Miss Francis playing 
the lead, are laid in Chicago at the 
end of the last century. The set, 
peopled with men and women in 
appropriate garb, attracted much 
amused attention, but all visitors 
remarked that while the men looked 


SEEN THRU THE 


strange and out-of-date, the women’s 
clothes seemed much less antiquated 
than they would have a scant year 
or so ago. 


“Tt’s quite true,” Luick said. 
“With very little remodeling, many 
of the dresses worn could ‘get by’ 
as modern. Puffed and leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves are common today; so 
are high necklines, capes, boas, 
ruffs and other styles then worn.” 


The changes that he suggests, if 
women do begin raiding attic trunks, 
are in waistlines and skirts. All 
waists, he says, would have to *e 
let out, since the wasp waist given 
by murderous boned corsets is, 
happily, a thing of the past, and the 
“dust-eatcher” skirts of yester-year 
have both been shortened, although 
very little, and made several yards 
skimpier around the bottom. 


“IT Loved A Woman” is a stirring 
love drama centering about the 
packing industry, in which a woman 
makes a world figure out of a man 
at first indifferent to material gain. 
It is based on David Karsner’s nov- 
el “Red Meat,” from which the 
sereen play was written by Charles 
Kenyon and Sidney Sutherland. Al- 
fred E. Green directed. 


PIANO STRINGS 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON and KAY FRANCIS who play a tattoo upon 


your heart strings in “I Loved A Woman,” now at the 
Cut No.10 Out 30c 


Sia ees Theatre. 
Mat 10c 


6th day of run 


Director Hunts For 
Long-Haired Sirens 
For Robinson Drama 


When Alfred E. Green sent a call 
to the First National casting office 
for girls with long hair—a dozen of 
them—Maxwell Arnow, casting di- 
rector, threw up his hands in dis- 
may. 

“Where in the heck,” he demand. 
ed of the director, “shall I find 
long haired dames in this year of 
grace?” 

Mr. Green insisted however, that 
he must have them to play impor- 
tant roles with Edward G. Robin- 
son, who is starred with Kay Fran- 
cis heading the supporting cast in 
“T Loved a Woman,” now showing 
at the Theatre. 


The picture covers a period of 
forty years down to the present 
time—the opening scenes take place 
in Chicago’s Packingtown in the 
Nineties, when women grew their 


hair long. 


After combing Hollywood Arnow 
discovered that no girls who could 
act had unshorn tresses. He did 
find a few with fairly long bobs, 
They were engaged, and 
Pere Westmore—make-up artist— 
solved the problem by weaving into 
these bobs old fashioned 
switches such as many women with 
thinning hair wore in the old days. 


however. 


some 


“T Loved A Woman” is a power- 
ful love drama which concerns the 
intimate affairs of a wealthy meat 
It 
meat seandals of 


baron and a grand opera star. 
also reveals the 
the Spanish American war period. 
It comes from the pen of David 
Karsner who wrote “Silver Dollar.” 
The screen play is by Charles Ken- 
yon and Sidney Sutherland. 

The notable cast includes Gene- 
vieve Tobin, J. Farrell MacDonald, 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, 
George Blackwood, Murray Kinnell 
and Henry O’Neill. 


Henry 
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CURRENT FEATURES 


Masculine Styles Change 
Oftener Than Feminine 


Designer of Fashions in “I Loved A Woman” 
Finds Men More Finicky About Their Clothes 


HICH change the oftenest, men’s or women’s fashions ? 
Ask any twentieth century American, and the chances 


are she-—or he 


will reply ‘‘Why, women’s, of course.’’ 
Yet since the days of the ‘‘Gay Nineties,’’ 


the reverse is 


true; masculine dress has changed far more than styles in clothes 


for women. 


Comparison came about recently at First National Studios 
during the production of the Edward G. Robinson-Kay Francis 
co-starring picture, ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ now showing at the 


Theatre. 


Chicago in the nineties is the setting. Here 


are but a few of the differences noted between the masculine 
fashions of that day, and what the well dressed man is wearing 


now. 


Trousers, then, were longer and 


narrower. Coats were shorter. They 
had more buttons — often straight 
up the front to the collar — and 


they had shorter, fatter lapels. 


| Ever Wear A ‘Choker’? | 


Collars were higher. Murderous 
chokers were “all the rage,” and as 
to ties—well, they couldn’t actually 
be called ties at all. They were 
wide scarfs, wrapped around the 
neck under the collar, with large 
knots, or else they were lapped over 
spread out like a stock, and fast- 
ened with wide pins. 


No man who lived in that day 
as well as now will ever forget the 
vests. Present masculine inhibitions 
about wearing bright colors did not 
prevail, and vests were the gaudiest 
item of the wardrobe, dressy ones 
to wear with dark clothes being 
lighter, brighter, flowered, and bro- 
caded, with many buttons set close 
together. 


Contrary to general belief, how- 
ever, mustaches, were less popular 
than people think. None of the 
young men, and only a few of the 
older men, wore them. A peek in- 
to the famous Gibson sketch-books, 
now considered an authentic his- 
torical reference work for that peri- 
od, proves that. 


Styles in hats, overcoats, shoes, 
which were high and laced or but- 
toned, and even jewelry, which was 
massive, of barbaric influence, such 
as teeth worn on watch chains; al- 
so show amusing difference from 
costumes prevalent today. 


Women’s clothes, on the other 


hand, change from year to year, but 
the pendulum swings backward 
more often. Gowns worn by Kay 
Francis and Genevieve Tobin in “I 
Loved A Woman” were designed by 
Warl Luick, authority on fashions 
of that era, who also costumed 
“Cavaleade.” And it was noted with 
interest that, because of the old- 
fashioned trend now extant, many 
of their gowns could be worn to- 
day without attracting undue at- 
tention. 


The leg-o-mutton — sleeve, 


high | 1890 and of the present day. 


STYLES OF ‘90s SIMILAR TO PRESENT 


(Below) The Old 


(Above) The New 


Genevieve Tob- 

in dons a dress 

of the gay 
nineties. 


pRioht) Rotta Davis. 


Warner 
rAAre 


Rros.’ 
the 


star, 


Pracent 


dov verctan of the 


nuffed 


sleeves seen 


on Genevieve Tobin. 


Players in Warner Bros.-First National pictures show you the marked similarity between the dresses of 


neckline, raised waistline and long} G. ROBINSON in “I Loved A Woman,” which is now showing at the 
skirt, even the shirtwaist influence| DAVIS is the other “model.” 


and the sailor hat, of the nineties, 
are seen on many women today. 
Thus it happened that Kay Francis, 
who had expected to look ludicrous- 
ly out of style in her picture ward- 
robe, found that several of her 
gowns were almost identical with 
those that she will wear this fall. 


Only the skirt fullness 
have to be taken in, a bit of extra 
embroidery ripped off, and, in ac- 
cordance with present day ideas of 
comfort, the wasp waist would have 
to be let out. 


“T Loved A Woman,” which opens 
in 1890 and comes down to the 
present day, is a powerful drama 
of love and high finanee, set in 
Chicago’s Packingtown. The screen 
play by Charles Kenyon and Sid- 
ney Sutherland is based on the 
colorful novel by David Karsner, 
author of “Silver Dollar.” 

There is a notable cast besides 
the principals mentioned, which in- 
eludes J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, George 
Blackwood, Murray Kinnell and 
Henry O’Neill. Alfred E. Green di- 
rected. 


would | 
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KAY FRANCIS and GENEVIEVE TOBIN play in support of EDWARD 


Theatre. BETTE 


Six Women Work Two Wedks 


Beading Kay Francis Gown 


Beautiful Star Wears Dress in Her Role as Opera 
Singer Opposite Edward G. Robinson 


IX expert women worked two weeks to bead a dress worn by 
Kay Francis, who is co-starred with Edward G. Robinson, 


in ‘‘T Loved A Woman,’’ a First National picture, now show- 


ing at the Theatre. 

It was not a dress that the star 
might buy and wear after her picture 
was finished. For it belonged to the 
year 1907, when women’s clothes 
were decidedly different. 

In “I Loved A Woman,” the glam- 
orous Kay has the role of a grand 
opera singer. Her career is followed 
from 1897 to 1929, and, of course, 
she dresses the part carefully, lux- 
uriously, in correct style for each 
pictured year. 

The beaded gown is of pale blue 
net and lace. It is heavily beaded 
with bow-knots and flowers in the 


tiniest sizes of rose, blue, green, gold, 
white and irridescent sequins. To do 
this work, the six women were al- 
lotted three whole rooms of the stu- 
dio wardrobe, where enormous frames 


were set up and the net stretched 
upon it. Interestingly enough, the 
beading is done from underneath, 


with the experts holding the tiny se- 
quins on long spools of thread, and 
eatching them along a pattern on the 
under side, in a chain stitch caught 
on the top, or wrong side, by hooks. 

The gown, 
the operatic 


by the star 


measures 


on 
nine 


worn 
stage, 


| yards around the bottom, and has a 


long train, the whole being bordered 
with ruffles of pleated ruching in 
net of pink and blue. A matching 
cape, with all the elaborateness of 
that day, is made of pleated tiers of 
lace and net over silk, with a ruff 
around the neck, ribbon scarfs and 
roses, and plenty of beading—not to 
mention a few touches of expensive 
chinchilla fur here and there. 

The wasp waist, ‘‘hour glass fig- 
ure,’’ and long tight sleeves starting 
from a low neck and bare shoulders, 
are other quaint features of the dress, 
in startling contrast to styles pre- 
vailing today. 

Many other costumes of similar 
lavishness are worn by the star in 
‘‘T Loved A Woman,’’ while Gene- 
vieve Tobin, in a supporting role, 
also wears a score of the old-fash- 
ioned gowns, which have proved to 
be not only of decided historical in- 
terest, but unusually becoming to the 
two lovely actresses. 

The screen play by Charles Kenyon 
and Sidney Sutherland is based on 
the novel by David Karsner, author 
of ‘‘Silver Dollar.’’ 


Handsome Geo. Blackwood 
Prefers Horses To Women 


Noted Stage Star Brought to Hollywood for 
Edward G. Robinson Hit May Change His Mind 


OMETHING ought to be done about it. With Hollywood full 
of pretty girls, here’s a big, handsome six-footer—six feet, 


one and one-half inch, to be exact 


and horses to women. 


who says he prefers dogs 


He hasn’t been in Hollywood long, however, and there may 
be some hope for him—or the pretty girls. 


His name is George Blackwood, and his first picture is ‘‘I 


? 


Loved A Woman,’ 


which is now showing at the 


Theatre, with Kdward G. Robinson and Kay Francis in the 


stellar roles. 

He has had plenty of footlight 
experience, however, for he _ has 
been flirting with the stage ever 
since he was eight years old, and 
he’s twenty-nine now. 

George was born in Dalton, Ohio, 
a town of six hundred and one 
souls. He says that the census re- 
port is probably wrong, as he doubts 
if there have been any new arrivals, 
and with his departure the figures 
would be an even six hundred. 

That same soul was searched to 
see if it had been seared or scarred 
by some dainty but ruthless fem- 
inine foot—to learn if possible what 
had turned him from women to dogs 
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and horses. But there was not a 
scratch on it, as attested by a 
charmingly frank, almost boyish 
smile. In fact, Blackwood claims to 
have gone through the dangerous 
experiences of a footlight idol en- 
tirely unscathed. 

Horses and dogs he has loved 
since a child, because they were his 
babyhood companions. His father 
was a breeder of fine horses for the 
race tracks—and still is, for that 
matter—having stables at Canton, 
Ohio, and George grew up with 
them. And whoever saw a racing 
stable without dogs? 

So dogs and horses are his hobby. 


He hasn’t any horses of his own, 
that is, not in Hollywood, although 
a saddle horse is always kept for 
him at home. But he has three fine 
dogs — Pinscher-Schnausers — that 
are his inseparable companions. 

Although he came in little con- 
tact with the stage, there being no 
professional people in his family, 
strangely enough he says he al- 
ways had an ambition to be an 
actor. Imagine his delight at the 
age of eight when a friend con- 
nected with the theatrical world, 
who was visiting the family, sug- 
gested that he was just the type 
for a part in “Young America,” a 
company then in rehearsal in Chi- 
cago. 

His parents consenting, he was 
given a small role and played for 
several weeks, after which he re- 
turned to his home and to school. 
His next venture before the foot- 
lights was in New York. He left 
high school at the age of fourteen 
and journeyed all alone to the big 
town. 

He hung around stage doors, un- 
til one day he was swept through 
and onto a big stage by a crowd 
of players who were seeking work 
with a new musical comedy show 
that was being put on. When he 
was asked whether he sang or danced 
he answered, “yes,” although he 
confesses that he did neither. 

But he was pushed aside with a 
group of dancers. It finally came 
time for his turn to do a step. He 


says he leaped about like a high 
jumper, and was so comical, or ri- 
diculous, that the director laughed 
himself into engaging him. He must 
have had it in him, however, for 
he was later engaged for Foking’s 
ballet where he danced for eighteen 
weeks. 

Blackwood then joined a_ stock 
company and played in various 
cities for the next few years, his 
most important engagement being 
leading man for Jessie Bonstell 
playing in the Civie Theatre in De- 
troit. 

After two years with Miss Bon- 
stell he returned to New York 
where he played with Laurette Tay- 
lor in “Sweet Nell of Old Drury” 
and “Claire de Lune” with Blanche 
Yurka in “Fortnight”; with Dorothy 
Gish in “Holiday,” with Helen Mor- 
gan in “Showboat”; with Grace 
George in “All the King’s Men,” 
with Alice Brady in “Romance”; 
and in “Doctor X” and “Elizabeth 
the Queen,” his role of Essex in the 
latter being his favorite. 

Then he accepted a long term 
contract with First National Pic- 
tures as a featured player. 

In his first role, he is one of the 
many lovers of Kay Francis as is 
also Robinson. 

“T Loved A Woman” is a power- 
ful love drama with its background 
set in the Chicago Packingtown. 

Others in the cast include Gene- 
vieve Tobin, J. Farrell MacDonald, 
Henry Kolker, Robert Barrat, Mur- 


ray Kinnell and Henry O’Neill. 
The screen play by Charles Kenyon 
and Sidney Sutherland is based on 
a novel by David Karsner, author 
of “Silver Dollar.” Alfred E. Green 
directed. 


KAY FRANCIS 


The gorgeous heroine of “I Loved 
A Woman” plays her first role with 


Edward G. Robinson. Miss Francis 
portrays a glamorous young opera 
singer with whom Robinson is in 
love. “I Loved A Woman” is now 


showing at the .................. Theatre. 
Out No.18 Cuti15e Mat 5c 


CURRENT FEATURES (continued) 


‘More Than Makeup Needed | 
To Act Old Man,’ Says Star 


Robinson Ranges From Teens to Fifties During 
Thrilling Action of “I Loved A Woman” 


O most people the idea of growing old is a delicate matter 
to mention. One doesn’t discuss age and creeping years. 
But now there comes to light a fellow who added forty years 
to his age in less than that number of days. He not only doesn’t | 
refuse to talk about it, but rather is proud that he could add | 
that number of years so quickly and do it so convincingly. | 

As a matter of fact he did almost 
the same thing once before. He did 
it in ‘‘Silver Dollar,’’ and did it 
again in the filming of his latest 
First National production, ‘‘I Loved 
A Woman,’’ now showing at the 
se as Theatre, with Edward 
G. Robinson and Kay Francis in the 
stellar roles. 

‘“Getting old,’’ said Robinson, 
‘isn’t merely a matter of donning 
the right make-up. Anyone ean en- 
gage a clever make-up artist to add 
years to one’s appearance. The trick 
is deeper than that. It comes in get- 
ting across the characteristics and 
mannerisms effectively. The walk of 
the aged, the poise, the stoop. That’s 
what we strive for when we portray 
old characters on the screen. 

‘“‘T’ve found that playing an older 
character with any degree of success 
requires a knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of the age being played. Getting 
into the proper ‘feel’ of an old man 
helps me in these roles and whenever 
I get a chance to watch the actions 
of an old fellow, or talk with him, 
I try to absorb his viewpoint. It’s 
an ‘inside’ thing, this old character 
work.’’ 

In the filming of ‘‘I Loved A 
Woman’’ from the story by David 
Karsner, who also wrote ‘‘Silver 
Dollar,’’ Director Alfred E. Green, 
Director of both pictures, has tried 
to follow the time continuity of the 
seript as he did with his previous 
effort. This is highly important, the 
star says, in helping an actor keep 
in the mood of the added years. 
Were he to skip from the age of 
thirty on one day, to fifty the next, 
then back to thirty-five, there would 
naturally be a jerky pace that would 
detract from the player’s effective- 
ness in his performance. 

‘¢This opens,’’ Robinson said, ‘‘in 
the early nineties when I’m in my 
twenties. The course of the story 
takes us up to the present so you can 
see, if your arithmetic is good, that 
I’m well along in years when the 
picture ends. 


FRANCIS, woman of fire, as the 


Cut No. 15 


The picture carries through the 
years down to the present day. It 
is a powerful drama of a passionate 
and clandestine love affair of a 
wealthy meat packer and an opera 
star with a background of frenzied 
finance set in Chicago’s Packing- 
town. 


Woman,” current presentation at the 
Out 30¢ 


Barbary Coast Oil Nudes 
Decorate Robinson Set 


Two oil paintings hanging in the 
pretentious country club set that 
filled nearly an entire stage at the 
First National studios, during the 
filming of “I Loved A Woman,” co- 
starring Edward G. Robinson with 
Kay Francis, have a lurid past. 

The paintings—two voluptuous 


/ nudes—onee hung in one of the best 


known cafes of the “Barbary Coast” 
in San Francisco, before the earth- 
quake and fire. They were sold at 
auction and eventually were dis- 


covered in an antique shop in Los 
Angeles by First National’s proper- 
ty man. “I Loved A Woman” is now 
showing at the 


Theatre. 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON, the screen’s man of thunder, and KAY 


artist sees them in “I Loved 
Pee en Ona Theatre. 
Mat 10c¢ 


Besides the two stars, there is a 
notable cast which includes Genevieve 
Tobin, J. Farrell MacDonald, Henry 
Kolker, Robert Barrat, George Black- 
wood, Murray Kinnell and Henry 
O’Neill. The screen play is by 
Charles Kenyon and Sidney Suther- 
land. 


Life of the Auto Shown in 
Epochal “‘I Loved AWoman”’ 


Picturesque Conveyances of Last Three Decades 
Appear in Edward G. Robinson-Kay Francis Hit 


O you remember the days, not so long ago, when automobiles 
were rarer than horse-drawn vehicles are today,—when the 
latest thing in motor cars was a one-cylinder affair—and 

steering wheels were unknown—and fifteen miles an hour was 


breakneck speed ? 


If you can remember back thirty years, you’ll get a reminis- 
cent thrill out of the scenes in the First National production, ‘‘I 


Loved A Woman,’’ now at the 


year 1901 back to life with startling realism. 


If you’re too young to remember 
them, you'll get plenty of laughs 
when you see what dad’s and grand- 
dad’s first automobile looked like. 

Four genuine and _ practically 
priceless “automotive antiques” are 
used in the 1901 sequences of “I 
Loved A Woman,” starring Edward 
G. Robinson with Kay Francis. 


‘Horseless Carriages!’ | 


You’ve probably never heard of 
the Holtzman car. It was one of 
the leading “horseless carriages” 
from 1899 on, for a few years. It 
boasted a rope drive, huge buggy 
wheels, with small, hard rubber tires 
—pneumatie and balloon tires were 
unimagined in those early days— 
and was painted a_ garish red. 
You’ll see it operating under its own 
power and making more noise than 
a ten-ton truck does today. 

Another “buggy wheel’ type of 
1901 auto that plays a part in this 
drama of Chicago and its meat-pack- 
ing millionaires, is the one-cylinder 
Pierce brought out in that year. It 
was the last word in up-to-date mo- 
tor cars then. The engine operated 
from the rear axle and the cylinder 
was covered with long spikes, like 
a poreupine to carry off the heat 
generated when the engine was run- 
ning. 

Still another four-wheeled, horse- 
less patriarch that lumbers through 
the streets of Chicago in the pic- 
ture, is an ancient Sears-Roebuck, 
chain-drive vehicle. 

These cars were for the most part 
two-seaters. The one-cylinder engine 
was the standard type. When, two 


or three years later, an enterprising 
company brought out a two-eylinder 
car, every one declared they were 
not only crazy but headed for bank- 
ruptey. 


Theatre. It brings the 


Steering wheels had not been 
thought of. The steering apparatus 
was of the bar type, or the “tiller” 
variety, like the tiller of a sailing 
vessel. 

The four cars used in “I Loved 
A Woman” are merely a few of the 
large and valuable collection of 
“period” automobile owned by First 
National studios, a collection exten- 
Sive enough to stock a permanent 
automotive museum. 

And—believe it or not—every ear 
in the collection, even the oldest of 
them, can and does still operate un- 
der its own power. 


| Enter Mam’selle 


“IT Loved A Woman” is not an- 
tirely confined to the earlier period, 
however. It begins in the nineties 
and comes down to the present day, 
a period of about forty years being 
covered. While it is an epic of the 
packing industry, it carries an amaz- 
ing romance in which love for a 
woman ruins an indifferent meat 
packer and a man more inclined 
to the arts than to industry into a 
ruthless tyrant whose greed and 
ambition are insatiable. Strangely 
enough this ambition becomes even 
stronger when he _ discovers his 
inamorata is unfaithful, and _ his 
love turns to hate. 

Besides Robinson and Miss Fran- 
cis—Genevieve Tobin, Robert Me- 
Wade, Robert Barrat, George Black- 
wood, Henry Kolker, J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Murray Kinnell and 
Henry O’Neill are important mem- 
bers of the east. 

Alfred E. Green directed the pic- 
ture, which is an adaptation by 
Charles Kenyon and Sidney Suth- 
erland of David Karsner’s original 
story, “Red Meat.” 


Sembrich’s Carriage Driven 


By Genevieve Tobin in Film 


Edward G. Robinson Star of “I Loved a Woman” 
Has Imagination Fired By Carriages of 1893 


ARBED according to the last word of the fashion mon- 
archs of 1900, Edward G. Robinson and Genevieve Tobin 
alighted from the smart open victoria, drawn by two 
splendidly matched horses, in which they had just been driving 
down a Chicago thoroughfare for a scene in the First National 
production, ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ which opens at the................ 
Theatre on next, with Robinson 
as the star—and a supporting cast headed by Kay Francis. 
Gallantly, as befitted a gentleman 
at the turn of the century, Robinson 
helped his charming companion to 
the sidewalk. Miss Tobin shifted her 
elaborate lace parasol to the other 
shoulder as they strolled down the 
street. 


collection of horse- 


at the 
drawn vehicles moving up and down 
the street, or standing at the curbs. 

He stopped in front of a smart 
four-wheeler, luxuriously upholstered 
As he stood 
looking it over, his eye caught the 


motley 


in leather and plush. 


-_ 


Eddie Robinson’s imagination is|maker’s name easily legible on the 
always fired hubeap of one of the wheels. 
by a story— “There’s a story in itself,” he 
such as ‘‘I cried, as he pointed his cane toward 
Loved A it. “Look at that — ‘A. T. Demar- 
Woman’? — est & Co., Fifth Avenue and 33rd 
that is — a Street.” 


story which 
deals with by- 
gone days. He 


Al Green, the director, had strolled 
up behind them. Eddie turned to 
him, as excited as a prospector who 


is constantly has just struck a lead. 

looking for 

the hidden Where Empire State Now Is 

Era es See RENeVIESE 

everything TOBIN “You know your New York, don’t 

around him. you, Al,” he said. “Imagine what 
“What a aA New York was like when a carriage 

Cut 15ce Mat 5c 


manufacturer had his shop and sales- 
rooms at Fifth Avenue and 33rd 
Street! On the site of the Empire 
State Building! The old Waldorf- 
Astoria hadn’t been built yet. This 


story there 

must be in every one of these old 
carriages, cabs, hansoms and broug- 
hams!’’ he exclaimed to Genevieve, 
as he looked around with eager eyes, 


carriage probably goes back to the 
early ’90’s,—forty years or more 
ago.” 

“ll give you a better one than 
that, Eddie,’ remarked Al Green. 
“T was talking the other day to the 
man in charge of these carriages, 
for the firm from whom we rented 
them. The firm made a business of 
picking up carriages with a history. 

“He told me that the one you’ve 
just been riding in for the last 
scene, with Miss Tobin, belonged to 
a famous opera star of the 1890’s in 
New York City, Marcella Sembrich. 
It was well known along the fash- 
ionable thoroughfares of New 
York! 

“Look at those hansoms in front 
of the theatre across the street,” 
observed Eddie. “Can you imagine 
the stories those old cabs could tell, 
if they could only talk! The ro- 
mances that have gone on inside of 
them—the bankers, men about town 
and social arbiters that have ridden 
in them,—the crimes that, quite pos- 
sibly, have taken place inside them!” 


| Murder in a Hansom Cab | 


“Props,” the company property 
man, came by at that moment and 
stopped to listen. 

“That landau over there,” he 
pointed to a carriage across the 
street, “was one that used to be 
owned by the Armours of Chicago. 
Another one of the carriages here 
today is one of the old Vanderbilt 
fleet of vehicles from New York 
City. 

The carriages were used to add 
picturesqueness and color to the pic- 
ture which is a powerful drama of 
love and frenzied finance set in Chi- 
eago’s Packingtown. It is based on 


David Karsner’s story “Red Meat,” 
which covers the period from the 
nineties to the present time. 

In the east, besides the three 


“FREAK FACTS! 


principals mentioned, are J. Farrell 
MacDonald, Henry Kolker, Robert 


Barrat, George Blackwood, Murray 
Kinneiz and Henry O’Neill. 


by Win 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


star of “1 Loved A Woman” once cut 
up forty piano rolls and pasted them 
together so that he could pump out 


grand opera music for hours at a time. 


McDONALD 


famous character actor is a for- 
mer broncho buster! He is a Yale 


GEORGE 
BLACKWOOD’S 


first movie work was a 
passionate love scene with 
Kay Francis in “! Loved A 


Here is a 


KAY FRANCIS 


who co-starred in “I Loved A 
Woman” owns 2 cats, 2 dogs, a 
parrot, a canary, a flock of gold- 
fish, a rabbit, and abrace of frogs! 


GENEVIEVE TOBIN 


met the Prince of Wales while 
she was playing in musical 
comedy at the Queen's Theatre 
in dear old London! 


strong new feature which you will find valuable as a 


newspaper plant. 


Cut No. 23 


Cut 30¢ 


Mat 10c 
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EXPLOITATION SECTION 


VALUABLE RADIO PLUG WITH INTERESTING SKETCH ADAPTED FROM ‘I LOVED A WOMAN’ 


Plant this thrilling ten minute sketch from 
“| Loved A Woman’ with your radio station. 
You will find it a most effective aid in selling 


your show. The parts may be played by peo- 
ple in some local dramatic organization, by ar- 
tists at the station or by members of your staff. 


THREE CHARACTERS 


JOHN HAYDEN: Million- 

aire meatpacker who sells 
tainted beef to the Government 
and carries on a clandestine af- 
fair with a notorious opera 
singer. 
LAURA MCDONALD: Brilliant 
beauty who is educated as a 
singer by Hayden—and be- 
comes his paramour. 


MARTHA HAYDEN: Jeal- 
ous and vindictive wife of John 


Hayden. 


tances 


=O 


Regular Station announcement 
followed by: 


ANNOUNCER: For the next few 
wunutes it is our privilege to offer 
you some arresting flashes from se 
woved A Woman,” the First Na- 
tional production, starring Edward 
G. Robinson with Kay Francis, and 
coming to the Theatre 


“I Loved A Woman” is the first 
picture to present together the two 
celebrated stars—and the cast im- 
cludes Genevieve Tobin, Murray 
Kinnell, George Blackwood, Robert 
parrat, J. Farrell MacVonaia, Lorena 
uiayson, George Blackwood, Robert 
MeWade, Henry Kolker, Walter 
Walker, Sam Godfrey, bk. J. Rat- 
cliffe, Paul Poreasi, William V. 
Mong and Morgan Wallace. 


The author of “I Loved A Wom- 
an” is David Karsner, who wrote 
“Silver Dollar” in which Mr. Robin- 
son made such a notable success. 
The current drama vividly recreates 
the period in American history in 
which the meat-packing industry 
held the front pages—when the ‘em- 
balmed meat’ scandals, caused Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt to prose- 
eute the men responsible for the 
death of many American soldiers 
during the Spanish American Wai 
—and extending to the World War. 
The hero of “I Loved A Woman’ 
is the inheritor of meat-packing 
millions. He is recalled from Greece 
where he is studying art, by the 
death of his father. With deep in- 
terest in the living conditions of 
his employees and imbued with the 
idea that his customers must have 
only the best meats—his downfall 
starts when he marries the daughter 
of a rival porkpacker—a woman 
who poses as a humanitarian—but 
whose whole interest is in climbing 
socially. Mr. (Name of Theatre 
Manager or his representative) will 
briefly picture for you the opening 
scene of the sketch. 


NARRATOR: John Hayden fully 
realizes his mistake in marrying 
Martha Lane. Her nagging has be- 
come almost unbearable, though her 
beauty still intrigues him. Having 
dressed in time for dinner, he comes 
into the room where she sits before 
the mirror brushing her hair. She 
sees him gazing admiringly at her 
shoulder from which the wrapper has 
fallen away, and says impatiently— 


MARTHA: Please 
will you? 

HAYDEN: You know, you have a 
beautiful shoulder! 

MARTHA: A drink always makes 
you vulgar! 


HAYDEN: I didn’t mean to be— 
I onee kissed the shoulder of a 
Greek statue with the same chaste 
emotion! 


stand away, 


Page Twenty 


MARTHA: What brought you in 
here? 


HAYDEN: I’ve been trying to 
get in touch with your father—l 
think he’s avoiding me. 


MARTHA: He’ll be at the party 
tonight. Tell me—what do you want 
of him—MONEY? 


HAYDEN: Yes. Five million. 


MARTHA: Well, you can ask him, 
1 suppose. 


HAYDEN: You don’t seem optim- 
istic—l’m hoping, however, that he 
will remember 1 once rendered him 
a like favor. 

MARTHA: Yes, but he didn’t 
want the money to squander on silly 
humanitarian schemes. 


HAYDEN: He’ll probably come 
oack at me with his customary pro- 
position—that we merge our com- 
panies. 


MARTHA: Probably. —After all, 
wouldn’t it be the best thing? 


HAYDEN: (Bitterly) Oh—So he’s 
1inally won you over. 

MARTHA: Father says if you 
merged with him, you two together 
could control the packing industry 
in a year. 

HAYDEN: TOGETHER! Hah! In 
six months I’d be a figurehead! 


MARTHA: Youre temperamental- 
ly unfitted to run a big business, 
John. Being a patron of the arts 
is more in your line. You’ve done 
oeautifully with that stock of the 
Grand Opera House, I hear. —But 
not in the packing business. Better 
let father have that. But what does 
it really matter? You’d share the 
profits. 


HAYDEN: (Harshly) So—at last 
you’re willing to see Hayden & Vom- 
pany go in for your father’s meth- 
ods! 


MARTHA: (Indignantly) What 
lo you mean—imy father’s methods? 


HAYDEN: (Hotly) You know 
what I mean. —He’s selling the pub- 
lic condemned food, and you know 
it. He’s bribing public officials to 
let him get away with it. 

MARTHA: He’s only doing what 
every other packer does. Your own 
father wasn’t above the practices of 


the other packers. In fact—he led 
them. 
HAYDEN: (Gloomily) I came 


home after his death—with the in- 
tention of selling out. 


MARTHA: Better if you had. 


HAYDEN: Perhaps but—(soften- 
ing) But on that first morning when 
I drove to the office I met you— 
Martha— 


MARTHA: (Uncomfortably) Now, 
blame me! 


HAYDEN: Remember how you 
got me all fired over improving the 
conditions of our workmen?—And 
the crusade we planned? 


MARTHA: Yes, and a very im- 
practical one it was, too— 


HAYDEN: Remember how we told 
each other that Hayden & Co. was 
going to be different?—We were go- 
ing to build it up into something 
fine—something to benefit the pun- 
lie? 


MARTHA: Not knowing, of 
course, what we were talking about? 


HAYDEN: Martha, our love and 
marriage grew out of these plans. 


MARTHA: (Faintly sarcastic) 
Well then, my dear, they’ve served 
their purpose. (Voice, fading) Our 
marriage has been a fair success— 
even if our plans to improve the 
world haven’t! 


HAYDEN: Has it? I wonder! 


MARTHA: 
good, darling! 


(Ott) Don’t get too 


(Her mocking laughter mingles 
with the music) 


NAKKALUN: tiayden to revive 
his spirits and make him forget 
Martha and her trigid seitishness— 
goes often to the Upera and it 1s 
there he meets Laura McVonald, a 
strikingly beautitul girl, who means, 
im spite of all obstacies to become a 
great singer . Laura tascinates him 
and he asks her to come to his office. 
Lhe next day he has just finished a 
nectic session with his directors in 
which he announces the fact that he 
has secured the five million dollar 
toan—when his secretary annovuces 
that Miss MeDonald has come tor 
the third time with a letter from the 
Director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He finds her curled up im 
a deep leather chair—smiling rather 
unpudently: 


LAURA: You seemed busy, Mr. 
Alayden, so 1 sat down. You've 
read the letter from Monsieur Grau 
of the Metropolitan. 


HAYDEN: Yes, Miss McDonald, 
[ have. He’s enthusiastic, isn’t he: 


LAURA: (With brittle positive 
ness) Yes, so are my teachers in 
Europe. 


HAYDEN: You’ve already studied 
two years in Leipsig, I see—and he 
says ‘And two more are necessary 
to open for her an operatic career, 
potential with the most brilliant 
prospects.— Marvelous! I’ve neve2 
known Grau to go into such super. 
latives! 

LAURA: I’ll justify every word 
he’s written about me in two years. 

HAYDEN: You have great confi- 
dence in yourself ,haven’t you? 

LAURA: I’m as sure of success 
as 1 am of death. 

HAYDEN: Just what is your idea 
of success, Miss McDonald? 

LAURA: ‘The NOTHING 
BUT THE TOP! 


HAYDEN: Why are you so sure 
of getting there? 

LAURA: (With ringing convie- 
tion) It’s a feeling that’s born in 
us, isn’t it?—I think that in that 
respect you and I must be alike, 
Mr. Hayden. That’s why, when 
Monsieur Greau was debating whom 
he should send me to—lI chose to 
come to YOU! 


HAYDEN: (Breathless) Oh... 
eee. 


LAURA: You see, when I was a 
child I lived here in Chicago—and 
the story of how you packers fought 
and got your tremendous powers, al- 
ways excited my imagination! 

HAYDEN: I understand— 

LAURA: And since the Hayden 
Company is the greatest of them all 
—I felt sure a HAYDEN—THE 
Hayden — might understand my 
queer little belief in destiny. 

HAYDEN: You’re thinking of my 
father and my grandfather. 

LAURA: (Softly) I’m sure you’re 
enough like them to sympathize. 
(Half-jokingly) So I’ve come to you 
to talk as ONE GIANT TO AN- 


OTHER. And here’s my _ business 
proposition— 


HAYDEN: You take my breath 
away—you— 


top! 


LAURA: I might go into how 
much Nordica made in her first year 
—How much Jean de Reszke earned 
—but to make a long story short in 
return for your giving me two more 
years in Europe—I’ll divide my earn- 
ings for the first five years with 
you. 


HAYDEN: I suppose the first 


thing is to hear you—sing— 
LAURA: Whenever you say. 


HAYDEN: (Trying to hide his 
eagerness) I wonder where—where 
we—might go. 


LAURA: (Caressingly) I have a 
splendid piano—in my flat. 


HAYDEN: Really? 


LAURA: 
disturbed— 


HAYDEN: Then suppose we go - 
and—and get the matter setticd. 


LAURA: (Softly) When? 
HAYDEN: Now. 


LAURA: (Cooingly) That’ll be— 
wonderful! 


And we wouldn’t be—- 


HAYDEN: Excuse me till 1 
phone. (To secretary) Get my 
home. 


LAURA: Isn’t this a lark! 


HAYDEN: (Phoning) Hello—Oh, 
yes, my dear—yes! What? Yes, 1 
know about your dinner party. I’m 
30 sorry, but I have an important 
engagement that may delay me! Yes, 
dear, so am I... but Ill do the 
best I can. Oh, now don’t get—+‘ 
What? NO! (Bangs receiver on 
hook) Suppose we start, Miss Me- 
Donald— 

LAURA: Yes—John! 

(YLUSLE ) 

WAKHALUR: Hayden of course 
agrees to unance Laura and througn 
che following months becomes more 
deeply intatuated. We are now 1b 
uer apartment. She wears a flimsy 
nouse gown and 1s sitting at her 
piano. Young Hayden, stands close 
vehind her, carried away by the 
sensuous passion of her song. As 
she finishes she turns to him smiling- 
iy. die extends his hands to her 
and helps her to her feet. 


HAYDEN: How Vl 
when you’ve gone to Europe. 
LAURA: Will you, John? 


HAYDEN: I’ve a mind to follow 
you, 


LAURA: No no, you mustn’t. 

HAYDEN: (Hurt) I’d be in the 
way? 

LAURA: You know better. 

HAYDEN: Laura, I can’t keep it 
from you any longer.—I love you. 

LAURA: There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t, John. 


HAYDEN: (Joyously) Laura!— 
Then I may—then I have a right 
to—(Pause—sound of kisses) Now 
I will follow you to Europe. 


LAURA: No, dear. 


HAYDEN: Martha will divorce 
me. She’ll be glad to be rid of me. 


LAURA: Oh, you mustn’t think 
of divorce. 
HAYDEN: There’ll be no scandal. 


LAURA: 
scandal. 

HAYDEN: But I want to marry 
you. 

LAURA: John, listen— 

HAYDEN: Don’t you see, dear, 
ve been a man without talent, per- 
petually trying to create something 
beautiful—but never knowing what 
that something was—But now I’ve 
found out—It’s to build up a great 
career for you—To make you the 
loveliest of the world’s singers! 


LAURA: Wait, John. 
HAYDEN: (Ardently) Marry me. 
LAURA: (Softly) No. 


HAYDEN: But my dear girl, if— 


miss you 


I’m not thinking of 


LAURA: You wouldn’t want it 
either, if you really knew me.—Or 
even understood yourself as I do. 


Where would it all end, John? 
HAYDEN: Where? 


LAURA: In the same dull do- 
mesticity that you’re living in now 
—a dead weight for both of us. 


HAYDEN: No— 


LAURA: We’ll still have our loves, 
John, but it must never lose its 
freshness.—It must go on—inspir- 
ing us to greater things.—It must 
be the love of great artists. 


HAYDEN: What could I achieve 
alone?—I’m the kind of a dreamer 
that’s a failure. 


LAURA: John! (Scornfully) Do 
you think that of all the men 1 
might have gone to for help, it 
would have been you, if I’d believed 
that? 


HAYDEN: But, Laura— 


LAURA: Do you think you’d be 
here now in the arms of a girl as 
ambitious as I am? I know I’m 
right, John. We both have our 
ideas of greatness—and the strength 
to realize them—but chance gave 
mine direction. I know where I’m 
going.—Yow’re still bewilded:—Still 
wondering what the thing of beauty 
is you desire to build—Il’M HERE 
TO SHOW YOU! 


HAYDEN: Laura—-my dear! 


LAURA: Why, it’s in your pos- 
session now.—It’s the very thing you 


think you detest.—You’ve been 
blind, John, that’s all. It’s the dream 
your father left you—your vast 
yusiness! 


HAYDEN: Pork-packing! 


LAURA: Pork-packing, yes—Build 
that.—Build it into something awe- 
some—beautiful, into the world’s 
greatest industry.—Build as greatly 
as you can vision it.—That’s art— 
beauty—enough for any man! 


HAYDEN: (Afire suddenly) 
Heaven, yowre RIGHT! 


LAURA: (Her intensity growing) 
But once you start, you can’t waver! 
—You ean’t be soft, not pitying,— 
nor think of the suffering of others. 
You must sacrifice everything to sue- 
cess! 


HAYDEN: I see— 


LAURA: You must trample on the 
world’s neck.—There’s no room in 
it but for you and your dream.— 
That’s my way of seeing it—it’s how 
PLL travel to the TOP — and I 
WANT YOU TO COME WITH ME! 


HAYDEN: ll 
Laura! 


LAURA: Will you? Promise me 
youll be ruthless then—RUTH- 
LESS! As ruthless as our love!— 
Kiss me—darling 


By 


go with you, 


(Music, probably Sir William 
Elgar’s “Pomp and _  Cireum- 
stance.”) 


NARRATOR: What is in store for 
John Hayden? Does he reach the 
heights? How does the death of 
soldiers of the Spanish American 
War affect the man who, by under- 
bidding, wins Government meat con- 
tracts? How does Theodore Roose- 
velt of the ‘Big Stick’ enter into 
the picture? What of Martha, the 
jealous wife? What of Laura and 
her fame and her many lovers? 
What—when at the end of the World 
War, governments cancel their huge 
contracts for meat and grain? When 
bankers refuse to loan Hayden more 
nillions? When he is accused of 
fraud? The sensational answers will 
be presented at the Strand ............ 
next when Edward G. Robinson and 
Kay Francis appear in their first 
co-starring drama! Until then, ladies 
and gentlemen, good night, and good 
luck. 


THE END 


Sell Bigness of “I Loved A Woman” Thru 
“New Deal For New Show Season” Week 


the history of your city. 


L 


AUNCH your exploitation for ‘‘I Loved A Woman’’ with the most elaborate campaign in 


Call your campaign ‘‘Our New Deal for the New Show Season.’’ 


Make the bigness of the picture plus the popularity of Edward G. Robinson and Kay Fran- 
cis your opening shot to start off your ‘NEW SHOW SEASON”? of picture hits. 


STATE THEATRE NEW SHOW SEASON 
HIT NO. 1: EDWARD G. ROBINSON IN ‘‘T LOVED A WOMAN’”’ with KAY FRANCIS. 


Then follow with a list of other outstanding attractions—hit after hit—right along the line 
of Warner Bros.’ and First National productions. 


Such a campaign while designed principally to draw 
big crowds to your theatre to see “I Loved A Woman” 
can be expanded to a mammoth scope to earn the 
official endorsement of your Mayor and the support 


of local merchants. 
In this connection the 


Season” and so on. 
After securing the cooperation 


merchants, obtain an official proclamation from your 
Mayor and Chamber of Commerce to set aside a week 


“New Show Season” idea 
could be put to work by cooperating merchants to 
apply to their respective lines of merchandise. 
instance: “Macy’s New Show Season Of Furniture,” 
“Fox’s New Show Season Of Furs,’ “Bonwitt’s New 
Show Season of Ladies’ Apparel,’ “Chevrolet’s New 


Noss. 


For 


of your leading 


to be known as “Buffalo’s New Show Season Week.” 


This special week should of course, correspond with 
your playdates of “I Loved A Woman.” 


Follow Thru With These Important Items: 

(1.) Release a news story to your local newspapers 
announcing “Buffalo’s New Show Season Week,” the 
names of the participating merchants, the Mayor’s en- 
dorsement and a facsimile of his proclamation. Then 
follow up with information dealing with your showing 
of Edward G. Robinson in “I Loved A Woman” (Speci- 
men publicity story appears on this page). 

(2.) Simultaneously with the release of the news 
story, use an institutional trailer to herald the “New 
Show Season” and the opening of “I Loved A Woman.” 

(3.) Dress up your lobby in seasonal atmosphere. 
Give prominent display to a large lobby set-piece an- 
nouncing all the coming hits of the “New Show Sea- 


son.” 


A large portion of this display 


Edward G. Robinson in “I Loved A Woman” as Hit 
Use a blow-up of Robinson and Kay Francis 
augmented by copy from the ad section in this cam- 
paign book. Other parts of the lobby and promenades 
of your theatre ean carry exhibits of photographs or 
posters of all Warner Bros. and First National stars 
in forthcoming attractions. 
copy with each portrait: EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
... ANOTHER STAR OF THE “NEW SHOW SEA- 
SON” or KAY FRANCIS... ANOTHER STAR OF 
THE “NEW SHOW SEASON”). 


Give space on the set-piece to the names of the 
cooperating merchants. 
it may be a good idea to hold an exhibit of sample 
merchandise from each store. 

(4.) The “New Show Season” idea should be ear- 
ried on in all your advertising. 


(Use this identification 


If you have a spacious lobby 


Head off all your 


newspaper ads with the trade mark illustrated here- 


campaign. 


with: or else use the same copy set in type. All your 
outdoor advertising programs, heralds and throwaways 
should contain similar copy. 


(5.) With the cooperation of your local newspaper 
a full page of advertising can be pooled—space to be 
bought by each merchant participating in the general 
These stores can advertise 
Season Specials” with the trade mark patterned after 
the design used by your theatre. 
sure to run a large ad on “I Loved A Woman.” 


(6.) Other tie-ups which are afforded in a cam- 
paign as herein outlined, are: window displays, pack- 
age inserts advertising your attraction on one side 
and the store’s special on the other, counter displays, 


“New Show 


On this page be 


and other standard forms exploitation which are stock 


should advertise 


tie-ups in your locality. 


Note to Exhibitor:—Plant this product story, as 
part of your publicity campaign for “I Loved A 
Woman,” during the “New Show Season Week.” 


Manager of State Theatre 
Expects Real Prosperity 


Proudly Announces His Greatest Program of All 
Time as City Launches ‘“‘New Show Season’’ 


A S our merchants line up solidly behind Mayor 


in his ‘‘New Deal for the New Show Season,’’ with an offer- 


ing of merchandise of unsurpassed values, Manager 
of the State Theatre announces that he looks forward 


to the coming year with a feeling of greater optisism than ever 


before. 


His confidence in the future arises from two factors—one 
the positive evidence in sight that the country is definitely on 


the road to great prosperity. His op- 
timism about his own business springs 
from the fact that he has been for- 
tunate enough to have secured the en- 
tire Warner Bros-First National mo- 
tion picture product for the new 
year. 

Pictures that will prove the last 
word in entertainment, have been 
contracted for by the State Theatre, 
from the producer that gave the 
movie fans such sensational screen 
entertainment as ‘‘42nd Street,’’ and 
‘“Gold Diggers of 1933.’? 


The State Theatre will launch 
the first of the great line-up of com- 
ing pictures during the ‘‘New Deal 
for the New Show Season’’ week 
which starts It will be 
**T Loved A Woman,’’ starring those 
two tremendously popular stars, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson and Kay Francis. 

Other Warner Bros. and _ First 
National hits which will appear regu- 
larly at the State Theatre are: 


saabeececnnscccersssreees 


‘““GOLD DIGGERS OF 


x * 


“<HOOTLIGH TT... PARADE)? 2 is 
heralded = as being even more 
spectacular, and greater entertain- 
ment than ‘‘Gold Diggers.’’ James 
Cagney as a ‘‘hoofer,’’ Joan Blon- 
dell, Ruby Keeler and Dick Powell 
head the brilliant cast. 


* * * 


1933,”? 


Richard Barthelmess in ‘‘MASSA- 
CRE.’’ A most astounding story based 
upon the novel by Robert Gessner, 


* * * 


‘“‘SWEETHEARTS FOREVER,’’ 
now in production co-starring Ruby 
Keeler and Dick Powell; a musical 
romance of two lovers from youth 
to age, with a Little Old New York 
background. 


* * * 


‘‘AS THE EARTH TURNS,’’ 
from the best selling novel by Gladys 
Hasty Carroll. The picture is to be 
given big time treatment with one 
of the strongest all-star casts of the 


year. 
* * 


‘““WONDER BAR,”’?’ which will have 
a cast of international stars, headed 
by Al Jolson, Kay Francis, Joan 
Blondell, Adolphe Menjou, Aline 
MacMahon, Dick Powell, Warren 
William, Bette Davis, Glenda Farrell, 
Frank MeHugh, Allen Jenkins, Guy 
Kibbee, Ann Dvorak, Pat O’Brien, 
Patricia Ellis, Lyle Talbot and Claire 
Dodd. 


* * * 


Leslie Howard in ‘‘BRITISH 
AGENT ’’ by Bruce Lockhart, This is 
a stirring story of Russia during the 
last days of the Czarist regime as 
seen through the eyes of a British 
agent in Moscow. 
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Ruby Keeler and Dick Powell, will 
be co-starred in ‘‘Classmates’’ a ro- 
mantic and impressive tale of West 
Point. 

* *% * 

Paul Muni in ‘‘The World 
Changes’’ with Mary Astor, Aline 
MacMahon, Jean Muir. Mervyn Le- 
Roy who directed Muni in ‘‘I Am 
A Fugitive From A Chain Gang,’’ 
directed. It is an epic of American 
life from pioneer days to date. 

* * * 

Barbara Stanwyck in ‘‘ Broadway 
and Back’? with Ann Dvorak, Patricia 
Ellis, It is a story based upon three 
generations of a family in the thea- 
tre. 


In addition to the ten specials 
already described, the following is 
announced : 

Ruby Keeler—Dick Powell, in 
‘“The College Coach’’ with Pat 


O’Brien and Ann Dvorak. 


A Leslie Howard production, title 
of which is to be announced. 


Barbara Stanwyck in ‘‘Ever In My 
Heart,’’ with Otto Kruger, George 
Brent, Ralph Bellamy and Ruth Don- 
nelly. 


‘*Seven Wives,’’ with Adolphe 
Menjou, Kay Francis, Ann Dvorak, 
Bette Davis, Glenda Farrell, Joan 
Blondell, Patricia Ellis and Margaret 
Lindsay. 

**A Modern Hero’’ with an all 
star cast in the great story by Louis 
Bromfield. : 

William Powell in ‘‘The Gentle- 
man from San _ Franciseo,’’ with 
Bette Davis and Guy Kibbee. This 
is a story of a jolly rogue who 
would double cross himself if he saw 
any profit in it. 

There will be a James Cagney— 
Joan Blondell production, the title 
of which is to be announced later. 
Also a James Cagney picture with 
Bette Davis playing opposite him. 

Another Barbara Stanwyck produe- 
tion, title of which will be announced 
later, with George Brent, Bette Davis 
and Lyle Talbot. 

William Powell in ‘‘The Kennel 
Murder Case,’’ by S. S. Van Dine. 
This picture will mark the return of 
Philo Vance to the screen, with 
Powell back again in the role of the 
famous detective with Mary Astor 
playing the feminine lead. 

Kay Francis in ‘‘The House on 
56th Street,’’ with Margaret Lind- 


(Suggested Publicity Story) 


Mayor Doe Approves Plans 


To Stimulate Business 


Proclaims ‘‘New Show Season” Week To Open 


Oct. 6 With Leading Merchants Cooperating 


CAMPAIGN SUGGESTED BY STATE THEATRE MANAGER 


AILING the suggestion of manager Harry Banks of the 
State Theatre as a step forward for business recovery, May- 
or John Doe of the City of Buffalo has given his official en- 


dorsement of Buffalo’s New Deal for the ‘‘New Show Season’’ 
campaign to be launched by the town’s leading business men, 
stores and theatres for the week beginning Friday October 6th. 
This week has been designated with the Mayor’s official proclama- 
tion as ‘‘New Show Season Week.”’ 


The idea is to herald the opening 
of the new Fall season. Fresh stocks 
of merchandise, the latest styles in 
wearing apparel, furniture and house- 
hold goods and screen entertainment 
will be shown to the public during 
Buffalo’s New Deal for the ‘‘New 
Show Season Week.’’ 


SUGGESTED IDEA 
FOR TRADE MARK 


Sel 


Hit 
NO 1. 
EDW.C. ROBINSON 
"| LOVED A WOMAN’ 
KAY FRANCIS 


Cy 


This design may be reduced or 
enlarged to any desired size. Add 
the playing dates of “I Loved A 
Woman” and it can be used as 
an advance under-line. 


Merchants cooperating in the 
“New Show Season” campaign may 
copy the same design and advertise 
“Special No. 1” instead of “Hit 
No. 1” then follow thru with list- 
ing of the “special.” 


Cooperating in this ambitious pro- 
gram, which is already under way, 
are Buffalo’s leading stores. (List 
names including your theatre.) 

Preparations are being made_ in- 
dividually and collectively to put on 
one of the greatest merchandise 
shows in the history of Buffalo. Each 
store is planning something ‘‘differ- 
ent’’ and while these plans have not 
as yet been disclosed they promise 
to present numerous startling sur- 
prises for Mr. and Mrs, Public and 
family. 

In line with this campaign, the 
State Theatre proudly announces a 
program of big entertainment values 
starting October 6th, the opening 
day of Buffalo’s ‘‘New Show Sea- 
son.’’ Stellar stars and popular fea- 
ture players in pictures everyone will 
want to see are included in this list 
from the leading producers of the 
motion picture industry — Warner 
Bros, and First National. 

Outstanding among these 
opening attraction, starting Hriday 
October 6th, Edward G. Robinson 
in ‘‘T Loved A Woman’’ with Kay 
Francis and produced by First 
National Pictures. In this picture 
Mr. Robinson surpasses even his past 


is the 


achievements and reaches new 
triumphs . 
Other State Theatre attractions 


listed for early showing are: 
(List coming Warner Bros. 
First National Pictures) 


and 


AT 


say, Ann Dvorak, Warren William 
and Allen Jenkins. This is a dra- 
matic story of a Floradora Sextette 
girl who marries into society. 

Another Barbara Stanwyck 
duction. 


William Powell and Kay Francis 
will be teamed in a production, title 
of which will be announced later. 

‘“From Headquarters’’ an all star 
east will be used in this story which 
portrays the part modern = science 
plays in the solving of crime. 

““The Life of Rothschild,’’ 
George Hembert Westley. 


“Country Club’’— tentative title 
will also have an all star east of men 
and women play this social drama by 
Robert Lord. 

‘“Hasy to Love’’ a gay comedy 
laid in Vienna with a woman’s hus- 
band having an affair with her best 
friend. An all star cast will appear 
in this picture. 

Ruth Chatterton 
with Lyle Talbot. 

Edward G. Robinson in ‘‘ Napoleon 
—His Life and Loves’’ with Bebe 
Daniels and Ann Dvorak. This will 
be an intimate study of the Little 
Corporal and his love affairs. 

‘‘Havana Widows,’’ with Joan 
Blondell, Aline MacMahon, Allen 
Jenkins, Guy Kibbee and Frank Me- 
Hugh. 

‘*Bureau of Missing Persons’’ 
with Lewis Stone, Bette Davis, 
Glenda Farrell, Ruth Donnelly, Pat 
O’Brien and Allen Jenkins. A new 
locale for a story fraught with com- 
edy, tragedy, and unexpected dramat- 
ic situations. 

A Ruth Chatterton—Adolphe Men- 
jou production. 


pro- 


by 


in ‘*Mandalay’’ 


A Richard Barthelmess production 
with Adolphe Menjou, Joan Blondell, 
Guy Kibbee and Ruth Donnelly. 
Title to be announced. 

Kay Francis teamed with Warren 
William in ‘‘Registered Nurse,’’ 


with Margaret lJLindsay, Glenda 
Farrell and Lyle Talbot. 

‘*Bedside’’ with Adolphe Menjou, 
Claire Dodd, Lyle Talbot and Frank 
McHugh. This is a most unusual 
story dealing with an Ex-Ray photo- 
grapher who becomes a phony doctor. 
It affords Menjou a great role for 
making love to his woman patients. 

Joe E. Brown in ‘‘The Crowned 
Head’’—A comedy. 

An Edward G, Robinson produe- 
tion with Margaret Lindsay, Bette 
Davis, Glenda Farrell, Joan Blondell 
and Claire Dodd. 

‘“‘The Return of the Terror,’’ by 
Edgar Wallace, famous author of 
Detective Mysteries with an all star 
cast. 

Joe E. Brown in ‘‘Steamboat Sam’’ 
with Claire Dodd, Ruth Donnelly and 
Jean Muir. 

*“Convention City,’’ with Adolphe 
Menjou, Bette Davis, Allen Jenkins, 
Guy Kibbee, Glenda Farrell. This is 
a comedy drama based upon a com- 


mercial business convention in At- 
lantie City. 
Edward G. Robinson in ‘‘ Dark 


Hazard’’ a race track story. 

A Joe E, Brown—Joan Blondell 
production with Ginger Rogers, the 
title to be announced. 

‘“Wild Boys of the Road,’’ with 
Frankie Darro, Grant Mitchell, Ro- 
chelle Hudson and Arthur’ Hohl. 
Already completed, this is a story of 
two boys and a girl who become 
mixed up with the wrong crowd. 

‘*Diamond Dan’’ will have an all 
star cast, with a central figure closely 
paralleling a colorful celebrity. 

There will be 3 Aline MacMahon 
—Allen Jenkins productions and an- 
other Richard Barthelmess picture. 

In addition to these 51 productions 
for which stars and_ stories have 
already selected there will be 9 ad- 
ditional pictures with all star casts, 
for which stories are to be announced 
later, 
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EXPLOITATION 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE PLUGS 
STAR AND PICTURE TITLE 


(Puzzle and Solution—Cut No. 


The accompanying puzzle, which is a plug for both star and picture 
should be planted in local newspaper with the offer of guest tickets to 
the twenty-five persons first to send correct solutions to the “I Loved A 
Woman” Crossword Editor, in care of your theatre, on or before a speci- 
fied date. The puzzle may also be presented as a throwaway. 
column illustration is to be used only for 


ceived from contestants. 


ACROSS 

1. Fifth letter of alphabet ................ (E) 
2. Personal pronoun ................... .. (I) 
ee OE be ee eee gc Dee (LOVED) 
7. Indefinite article ........................... (A) 
8. Adult female ....................... (WOMAN) 
Vis Giels name 5 2.25050 ce (FLORA) 
12. Belonging to thee ................. (THINE) 
56. We. on 2a See es eS (WE) 
RG NOt talis ate ie Be a ee (OUT) 
Sse COIN Sing oi oo ocss Fh asincacs Be (SEA) 
BO POL OU C= 255.5 ce nik: cee ore (ERE) 
21. Civil engineer .......... Rit) eee (C.E.) 
Ee ee W SAVBUR ONES G5 Arcs bso sts fae Sod hse (ANT) 
OR) TT Ft ee ie i eee Nes Se mR (LOADS) 
G6 TOM 2 boc... ee (OLD) 
mtb REMC rll. ccc see i eae detces (RUSE) 
30. Tremor of revulsion .......... (SHUDDER) 
LN ESE] LS oO SS pee es Senet coe ele AnD NaS (FLAW) 
32. Unit of apothecaries weight ...(DRAM) 
33. Rallying cry of U.S.A. ............CNIRA) 
34. Comparative ending .................... (ER) 
35. First letter of alphabet ................ (A) 
ibe Remmi: “BOOS iis eo vt iid oat acs (Cc) 
37. Propelling paddle ...................... (OAR) 
38. Seventh letter ......................0...00085 (G) 
co! Boag i CU ESS EE | ae pa es ee CEN) 
40. Opposite of down .................. aes (UP) 

42. Coating on metal through 
MANE BIE ee ences =o (RUST) 
G4. AmPlares—sicscicciciicssosistenacedvisteions (BEGS) 
MPs WROD ORG 20). Fs okeds. it teeiee vetoes at (REST) 
43 Romain 60-55 oiiscee. tes ont tow (L) 
49. Letter before T ....................ccccceeeeees (S) 
BOs sERAlon 689i cites oie (ROAR) 
52. Swedish proper name ................ (OLE) 
DSc ORONO 60 say. . esa ee (PEA) 
ee. To cerochet: 3 = (TAT) 
+ eal i) ape ets See teers nen Be en Pee at (AGO) 
DES e Oe oct ae oe a ae (BY) 
S39. Mangiel oo... OS (FEAST) 
60. An adorer .................0..0......... (LOVER) 
52. Russian river .........00..0...0....c0.005. (OB) 
63. Lawn covering _... (GRASS) 


64. Exclamatory letter of the. alphabet (O) 


65. To join by a mortise ............ (TENON) 
iG. Negation... a. (NO) 
67. Part (of a drama~ .220:552)...25 0. (ACT) 
68. Three-fold prefix ........................ (TRI) 


70. Female of the ruff 
71. Indefinite article ........................ (AN) 


72. Life-fluid of trees ................... (SAP) 
74. Striped quadruped ................ (ZEBRA) 
76. Worm-like letter ..... ..........., (ESS) 
77. County in S. E. Nebraska ... (OTOE) 
fi. -bo- set- free... s.  S (RELEASE) 
79. Muse of epic poetry ................ (CLIO) 
80. Personal pronoun | ....................... 18) 
Bl. Worshipped . __ ....... (LOVED) 
82. Letter in the Alphabet ................ A) 
83. Adult female ...................... (WOMAN) 
DOWN 
1. Star’s first name ............... (EDWARD) 
25 Bapposing tials. o.oo (IF) 
et sINGRAY! yo to ee i. ee ee (LOUD) 
4. Broken: bit. 3.03. Se ee (ORT) 
5. Southern State abbrev iated (VA) 
6. aa PRAT eee ne Pes een es (DREAD) 
Westy 355 Ss, ones ae ee (AT) 
8. <a ME BEOB 3 oases hes (WIRE) 
x Pao) 2 | Seeplircaras waricitey ater bin oe oe ah (ONE) 
105 Myself 27.0655 oe Ph Se (ME) 
DI Pees 30 0) Cs a ee eatea canny meee saan eee (LO) 
1A Tat nie so a CHE) 


45. Tibetan gazelle 
46. East Indian food ..................... (SAGO) 


51. Last name of star 
53. Quiet ... 

54. Beast of burden 
55. Small child 
56. Article of faith ...... 
59. Ecclesiastical brother. 
61. Fish eggs 
64. Spheroidal 


78. Reverse order, abbrev inted = 
79. Company, abbreviated 


21 Cut 45c¢ Mat 15c) 


(SOLUTION) 


The one- 
comparison with answers re- 


SPARE) Tot Pa) 1 eo aoe en rete ag ee ee (CENURE) 
DG Bremen COUN cic sasscen pete otis (sou) 
19: Commotighs. cits ete te (ADO) 

- Woman’s name ........ . ........... (ULARA) 

. Star’s first mame ................ (EDWARD) 
24. Former Russian ruler ............ (TSAR) 
25. Left hand, abbreviated ............ (L.H.) 
26. Direction of compass, abbrev. ....(S.E.) 
Es A MISCO O i os (OLIO) 
29. Printer’s measure ....................... (EM) 
31. Producers of this aekins picture (F.N.) 
iss BY SSOOE oor 5 5 ce ens a ee (ANT) 
36... Young hears -i,.2/2 asc ete (CUB) 
39. Superlative ending ........................ (EST) 
Rs RV: MNORDS OF io es (PER) 
42. Depend “om 00.00. oben hens (RELY) 
AS CUBR eG pics: a et (USE) 


47. Last name of star ........ (ROBINSON) 
455 Susallest= 30 Sc hei ee ee (LEAST) 
49: Hoardér= 325.5 Sas (SAVER) 


68. Greek combining-form .............. (TELE) 
69. Babylonian war god .................... (IRA) 
71. Largest continent ..................... (ASIA) 
1a,>maWalian: food © 556) 5 seaci.ck (POT) 
74. Famous race horse .................. (ZEV) 
75. Third King of Judah .............. (ASA) 
76. Shade tree .............. weesee (ELM) 


“I! Loved A Woman” book- 
let printed on page 24 is 
available in novelty form 
from Economy Novelty Co., 
239 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. 
Prices are 1,000, $5.50; 
3,000 at $5.25 per M; 
5,000 at $5.00 per M. 


Brighten up your sereen presenta- 
tion with this colorful atmospheric 
effect, which adds depth and power 
to your screen. It is beautifully 
colored and elaborately created. 
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4x5 Colored positive only 
—Set (pos. and neg.) ...... 3.00 


226 West 56th Street, 


314x4 Colored positive only.. 1.50 


—Set (pos. and neg.) .... 2.25 


Order by Number N-627 
NATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


Be sure to specify and include remit 


tance with order to avoid parcel post | 


and C.0.D. charges. 


New York 


Use Style Flash 
In Store Tie-Up 


“T Loved A Woman” is a natural | 
for a valuable tie-up with depart- 
ment stores and ladies’ apparel 
shops. In the picture the characters 
wear the clothes of the early 1900’s, 
and right now the whole feminine 
world is agog with the adoption of 
those modes to the present day 


styles. 


Arrange with your local depart- 
ment stores to make window dis- 
plays of two sets of models; have 
one set show the actual styles of 
1905 and the other set the latest 
modes of the new season. The stores 
will get a great deal of attention 
from the novelty of the window dis- 
plays, and consequent interest in 
the new styles. Be sure to add star 
photos and scene stills from “T 
Loved A Woman” with a eard ad- 
vertising your play dates to com- 


plete the tie-up. 


A good story can be planted with 
the fashion editor of your loeal 
newspaper, stressing the fact that 
in the picture “I Loved A Woman” 
both Kay Francis and Genevieve 
Tobin wear those costumes so strik- 


ingly similar to those of this mod- 


ern day. Production photographs 


showing the feminine stars in cos- 


tume can be obtained from vour ex- 


change. 


Stunt That Will 
Land in Papers 


= 


{ Love> A WOMAN 
ANP | DONT KNOW 
WHAT To Do ... So 
MW WAITING To See 
EDWARD G.ROBINSON ;.. 
“| LOVED A WOMAN " 
» at tHe Strand J, 


Outdoor ballyhoo has always been 
one of the most effective methods of 
attracting attention to your show. 
Here are two attention-getting street 


stunts: 


1. This stunt should get you a good 
publicity and picture break in all your 
local newspapers, in addition to at- 
tracting crowds in front of your 


theatre. Work it this way: 


Get a man dressed in formal after- 
noon or evening clothes to be at your 
box-office early in the morning of the 
opening performance — long before 
the doors open. Have a sign on his 


back reading: 


“*T loved a woman—so did many 


men.’? 


‘I don’t know what to do, so I’m 
waiting to see how EDWARD G. 
ROBINSON handles the situation 


im 
I LOVED A WOMAN 
with 
Kay Francis’’ 


Then phone all your local papers 
advising them of the human interest 
appeal in a yarn of this sort. Have 
them send down their photgraphers 
to get a picture of this man, who is 


so anxious to see your show. 


After you have planted this angle, 
use the man in other parts of your 
crowded business sections in this man- 
ner ;—have the man sit on a box near 
the curb or a fire plug with the same 
sign, changing the copy to read 
ce, .. so I’m going to see Edward 
G. Robinson and Kay Frances in ‘‘I 
Loved A Woman’’ now at _ the 


Strand.’? 


Stunt No. 2 is the usual ‘‘Sand- 
/-wich man’’ idea, with a fellow, well 
dressed, carrying two large red hearts 
—front and back with copy adver- 
tising the picture. 


GET TAXIS AND AUTOS TO 
CARRY THIS TIRE COVER 


es 


‘| Loved a 


The Tire Cover illustrated above 
to advertise “I Loved A Woman” 
is an eye-filling four-color job, done 
in a special weather-proof Colorgrav- 
ure process on patent leather finish 
stock. The main copy appears across 
the center on a bright red strip with 
the lettering in black. The heads of 
Robinson and Kay Franeis are re- 
produced in colorful poster effect. 
Ample space is provided at the bot- 
tom for theatre imprint including 
name and play-dates. 

The Tire Cover carries your mes- 
sage wherever motor vehicles tra- 
verse, from the congested downtown 
sections to the outermost districts 


Woman 
wit, KAY FRANCIS 


of your town, thereby reaching hun- 
dreds of prospective patrons which 
many other advertising mediums 
may have missed. 

Prices are as follows: Singly, 85c¢; 
in quantities of 10 and up at 70e. If 
you desire imprinting, add $2.50 to 
your order in quantities of 10 up 
to 100. Over 100, imprinting is 
FREE. 

Tire Covers sent C. O. D. unless 
check accompanies order. 


IMPORTANT—Order direct from 
CLUFF FABRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 
655 West 55th Street 
New York City 


BEAUTY SHOPS TIE-UP IN 
LONG HAIR GIRL CONTEST 


A story in the current publicity 
section of this press book, detailing 
the difficulties the First National 
casting office encountered in finding 
a dozen beautiful long-haired girls 
for ‘*I Loved A Woman,’’ has the 
elements for a _ swell exploitation 
stunt. 

This story leads to an _ exeellent 
idea for holding a contest on the 
stage of your theatre, or among beau- 
ty parlor patrons, to select the most 
beautiful long-haired girl in your 
community. Arrange with your local 
newspaper to earry the publicity to 
help in~ securing contestants who 
possess the prettiest long hair. 

In any ease, the stunt is decidedly 


inexpensive. If you have a stage, ar- 
range for contestants to gather there 
on some day during the run of ‘‘1 
Loved A Woman.’’ A committee of 
beauty experts should act as judges 
to choose the winner. : 

Should you not have a stage, tie-up 
with beauty parlors to submit photo- 
graphs of their long-haired patrons. 
Then pick several of the beauticians 
to act as judges to select the winner 
from the photographs. 

The stunt can be used very effec- 
tively in building up matinee busi- 
ness. Awards may be of your choos- 
ing: guest tickets, free permanent 
waves, loving cups. You will find the 
cost to you will be very little and 
the publicity worth a great deal. 


PUNCHY DIALOGUE, GOOD 
COPY WITH STILL DISPLAYS 


Here are number of smart dialogue lines from ‘‘I Loved A Woman’’ 
The action scenes corresponding to the dialogue are available in the regular 
set of stills carried by your local exchange. 


Use the copy and photos in your lobby for an advance display and 
repeat the idea on the front of your theatre during’ the run of the pic- 
ture. Great effect is obtained when these stills are enlarged and the copy 
is lettered large enough so that it can be seen from a reasonable distance. 


““Forget your career! I’ll make 
all the audiences in the world!’’ 


““T didn’t want it to come to this. 


you a lover worth all the plaudits of 


(still No, 72) 
. but you are so strong...so strong 


.the magic of you makes me forget who I am and what I ought to 


be?’ 


(still No. 203) 


“‘VYou think just because I’m your wife you can pick me up where you 
dropped me when you’ve tired of that OTHER woman!’’ (still No. 90) 
“‘VYou will come back to me! Promise me that, for you have driven 
every other man, every other interest out of my life... YOU ARE ALL 


I HAVE.’’ 


(still No. 52) 


“<T’m bigger than any ruler in the world...and if you’re false to me 
I’?LL SMASH YOU!...1’ll drag you down into the gutter (still No, 49) 


MAGIC SQUARE IS BIG HIT 


So unfailingly successful has the 
Magic Square been wherever used 
as exploitation that we have decided 
to include one with each picture. 
The present square conceals the fol- 
lowing sentence: I LOVED A 
WOMAN IS EDWARD ROBIN- 
SON’S GREATEST LOVE STORY. 

Tt is solved by beginning with the 
circled square, moving one square 
up or down, right or left, not diag- 
onally, and ending with the square 
containing the period. 

Plant with your local newspaper, 
offering guest tickets to the first 25 
persons who submit correct solutions 
to the Magic Square Editor, in care 
of your theatre, on or before a speec- 
ified date. 


Cut No.14 Cut15c Mat 5c 


EXPLOITATION 


ROBINSON’S BABY HELPS MAKE |United Stars in 
UNUSUAL NEWSPAPER CONTEST Telescope Stunt 


This stunt cannot fail to land. It 
has human interest, novelty, appeal 
and eventual comedy. Although 
only a one-day newspaper contest, 
publication of the winning answers 
will spread your publicity over sev- 
eral days during the run of “I 
Loved A Woman” at your theatre. 

The suggestion centers around the 
most popular baby in filmdom, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, Jr. A glance at 
the accompanying photo will at once 
make the stunt evident. Edward, 
Jr., is looking with surprised eyes at 
his famous daddy, as if to say, 
“Why, pop! How could you?” 

Therein lies the contest. If the 
baby could talk, what would he say 
under the circumstances? Arrange 


to have this photo published in your 
local newspaper with this caption: 
“What would Edward G. Robinson’s 
baby say if he could talk, if he saw 
his poppa in the arms of Kay 
Francis?” A suggested publicity 
story to accompany the photo ap- 
pears below. 

Free tickets can be awarded for 
the ten cleverest answers of not 
more than 20 words. No doubt the 
winning letters will be humorous 
and interesting enough for the 
newspaper to run them, thus giving 
your show another publicity break. 
The appeal and novelty of this con- 
test is apparent and the stunt is 
sure to arouse tremendous interest 
in “I Loved A Woman.” 


(Suggested Publicity Story) 


‘Is Daddy Fickle?’ Asks 
Edward G. Robinson’s Son 


Cut No. 19 


Cut 30¢ 


Mat 10¢ 


If His Baby Could See Him Now and Could Talk 
What Do You Think He Would Say to His Daddy? 


What’s this! Are we seeing 
things? Here’s the he-man of the 
screen, Edward G. Robinson, making 
love to the charming Kay Francis— 
before the very eyes of his baby 
boy, Edward, Jr.! Is junior’s face 
red? 

No, indeed! Because the com- 
posite photo is merely made up for 
a simple and novel contest to de- 
light the readers of The News. 
You'll have to sharpen your sense 
of humor for this one, and think 
hard. A little thought will win for 
you guest tickets to the Strand to 
see the newest co-stars of the 
screen, Edward G. Robinson and 
Kay Francis, in the splendid film, 
“T Loved A Woman.” Here’s the 
idea: 


Edward, Jr., is staring at his fam- 
ous daddy with an expression that 
denotes surprise. What thoughts do 
you think are running through the 
cute baby’s mind? The News would 
like to know. You tell us. 

In 20 words, or less, tell us this. 
“What would Edward G. Robinson’s 
baby say if he could talk if he saw 
his famous poppa in the arms of 
Kay Francis?” 

Get to work on your answers this 
very minute. The contest closes 
Saturday at midnight. The 20 clev- 
erest answers to this interesting 
query will each receive a pair of 
guest tickets to The Strand to see 
“T Loved A Woman.” The winning 
answers will appear in The News in 
a few days. 


PRESENT PROBLEM OF PICTURE 


IN NEWSPAPER 


You have a swell chance to capi- 
talize on the problem of ‘‘I Loved 
A Woman’’ with a stunt which will 
attract a great deal of attention. 
Plant a letter or question in your 
local ‘‘ Advice to the Lovelorn’’ or 
similar without obviously mentioning 
the picture or theatre. Merely present 
the problem to the readers, as out- 
lined in the sample letter below. 
Tying up with your presentation will 
give it away as a gag, and will pre- 
vent its use as a subject of contro- 
versy. Give them the problem, let 
them talk, and then tie-in with your 
advertising. 

The question presented in the let- 
ter is the same problem which con- 
fronts Edward G. Robinson in ‘‘T 
Loved A Woman.’’ It presents a 
fine question of ethics, morals, and 
human nature—a question which will 
get a lot of people talking. 

After the letter has landed the 
newspaper, clip it and enlarge it for 
lobby display. Your best bet is to 
tack it on a board with star stills 
and a line saying, ‘‘Here is a prob- 
lem paralleling that of the picture. 
Bee how Edward G. Robinson solves 
it in ‘‘T Loved A Woman.’’ 


PLANT LETTER 


(Sample Newspaper Plant 
Letter) 


To Editor, ‘‘Lovelorn Column’’ 


I am faced with a problem which 
is a cause of constant worry. I 
am in love with two women. One 
is a beautiful girl to whom I am 
deeply attached with high respect, 
as well as ardent love. She is cold, 
and is possessed with a social-climb- 
ing mania, although she appears 
to care for me a lot. 


The other is a brilliant singer, 
with a warm and passionate tem- 
perament, but a girl who admits 
frankly that she could never be a 
one man woman. 


What advice can you give me? 
I love both these women, but I 
‘know that they both will give me 
many heartaches—one by unrespon- 
siveness, the other by infidelity. 
Some day, perhaps, I’ll be able to 
say, ‘‘I loved a woman—’’ and 
laugh about it; But now, I am 
puzzled by this vital problem. 


Sincerely. 


Here’s a stunt that will arouse 
keen curiosity! It’s inexpensive and 
will positively get across the Robin- 
son-Francis combination as lovers in 
great style. 


Set up a large portable astrono- 
mer’s telescope near your theatre. 
Focus the telescope on the title and 
large cutouts of Robinson and Fran- 
cis on the marquee of your theatre. 
These cutouts can be made from the 
24 sheet. 

To put over the stunt, plant a 
large sign in front of he telescope 
with this copy: “FREE! SEE TWO 
STARS UNITED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN HISTORY! FREE!” In- 
numerable people will be attracted 
to look through the telescope and in 
that way become impressed with the 
stars and title of the picture. 

Should an actual telescope be 
hard to procure, make one of card- 
board. Plant copy on the picture on 
the far end of the telescope and 
stick a magnifying glass in front of 
it. 


Plug Star’s Role 
In Lobby Stunt 


Kay Francis sings on the screen 
for the first time in “I Loved A 
Woman.” This fact suggests a good 
lobby attraction. 

Use a victrola to play records of 
well known operatic stars, such as 
Galli-Curei, Garden, Jeritza and 
Schumann-Heink. 


Display a beautiful photo of Kay 
Francis on the victrola and a sign 
with this copy: “What famous sing- 
ers reached great operatic heights 
with the backing and help of mil- 
lionaires? Kay Francis reaches new 
heights in her brilliant career as an 
operatic star through the efforts of 
Edward G. Robinson who plays the 
part of her benefactor and lover in 
“I Loved A Woman,” the Strand’s 
next attraction.” 


The music alone will attract at- 
tention to the display. Coupled with 
the selling copy, it should prove a 
good plug for the picture. 


LOBBY BLOW-UPS 


These attractive colored 28 by 42 
enlargements aid your advance or 


current lobby displays. Priced in- 
dividually at $3.50 each. Set of 
three—$10.00 per set. 


Order direct from 
PHOTOCOLOR STUDIOS 
220 West 42nd Street 
AS OE, 


All prices quoted f.o.b. New York. 


CLEVER RHYMES CONTEST WILL 
POPULARIZE PICTURE’S TITLE 


Here is a novel rhyming contest | 
which will strike the favor of movie 
fans and readers of your local news- 
paper. The contest can be run for 
any number of days, but should be 
planted as an advance stunt in order 
to get the full benefit of the publicity 
before you open ‘‘I Loved A Wom- 
an.’? 

The idea is to have readers send 
in four line rhymes using the title 
of the picture in the first line. The 
second and fourth lines must rhyme. 
For example. 


“‘I LOVED A WOMAN’”’ 
By the name of Lou— | 


| of the 


I never had a pocket 
She didn’t go through 


Each day, the six readers submit- 
ting the eleverest rhymes of the day, 
each receive a pair of guest tickets 
to see Edward G. Robinson in ‘‘I 
Loved A Woman.’’ 

In order to be sure that the idea 
of the contest is clearly sold to the 
readers, start off the first day’s 
rhymes with a publicity story using 
the rhyme shown above as an ex- 
ample. On subsequent days a daily 
display box can carry the entire idea 
contest. Here is ‘suggested 
copy for such a box: 


FREE MOVIE TICKETS TO SEE 


EDWARD G. 


ROBINSON 


in 
“tT LOVED A WOMAN” 
with 
Kay Francis 


Starts Friday—STRAND THEATRE 


The DAILY STAR offers 
of six readers who submit the 
ing ‘‘T LOVED A WOMAN’”’ 


a pair of guest tickets to each 
cleverest four line rhyme us- 
as the first line. All rhymes 


must be received by the contest editor no later than (set 


date and time). 
please . For example: 


You may submit as many rhymes as you 


“J LOVED A WOMAN” 

By the name of Peg— 
Darned good comp’ny, till— 
I found her wooden leg! 


IMPORTANT! USE THIS BLANK ONLY 


“Tt LOVED A WOMAN” 


Submitted By 


Address 


MANY SHOW WINDOW TIE-UPS 
IN “I LOVED A WOMAN” TITLE 


Many effective merchant tie-ups, for which every exhibitor is always 
on the lookout, can be easily arranged in connection with the showing 


of Edward G. Robinson’s latest film, 


*¢T Loved A Woman.’’ 


The title lends itself for window display cards in practically every 


type of store, as the suggested copy below indicates. 


To suggest but a 


few, place attractive window cards with florists, jewelers, dealers in women’s 


apparel, perfume and cosmetie shops, 


ete. 


Write your copy for the window posters around stills from the picture. 
Have your artist arrange the copy with equal credits to merchant and 


theatre. 


Here is some suggested copy: 


If 
I LOVED A WOMAN 


I'd take her for a royal meal 
to— 


HENZLEMANDELERS 
and then take her to see 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


um 


“Ff LOVED A WOMAN” 
at the STRAND 


If 
I LOVED A WOMAN 


I’d treat her to a box of Fresh 
Chocolates from 


HALLIDAYBURGH’S 
and then take her to see 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


in 


“TI LOVED A WOMAN’ 
at the STRAND 


If 
I LOVED A WOMAN 
I’d buy the Diamond ring at 
KAUFFMAN’S 
and then take her to see 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


im 


“IT LOVED A WOMAN’ 
at the STRAND 


If 
I LOVED A WOMAN 
I'd say it with Flowers from 
GRAKELOW’S 
and then take her to see 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
in 
“f LOVED A WOMAN” 
at the STRAND 
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EXPLOITATION 


Snappy Story Leaflet To Arouse Keen Interest 


Here is sensational copy for a 4 page leaflet 


approximately 4 by 6 inches in size. The copy 
sells the general idea. Distribute these leaflets 
to salesgirls, shopgirls, stenographers, and house- 
wives in order to arouse keen woman interest in 


FIRST CHAPTER 


The other day while alone in my office I re- 
ceived a visit from a young and beautiful woman. 
She walked straight over to me and said, “I came 
to you because I admire you more than any other 
man I know, because of your achievements. I 
hope you will understand my queer little belief 
in destiny—that we were meant to know each 
other better.” 


I stood for a moment eyeing her intently. Her 
clothes seemed to cling to her bealtifully formed 
body. Her frankness, her ravishing beauty, and 
her dark limpid eyes that seemed to offer an in- 
vitation intrigued me. 


¥* * * 


In a soft caressing voice, she explained her visit. 
“I have a voice, a singing voice. You have money 
and great power—everything that I lack to suc- 
ceed, you possess. All I can offer you in return 
for your help is friendship. Together, we would 
go far.” 


* * * 


Here is adventure! Here is romance! True, I 
am married, but that makes little difference. I 
have always felt as if my wife had tricked me. 
Before our marriage she was so warm, so desirable. 
And now so frigid. So distant. Just a social 


climber. 
* * * 


This new strange-mannered girl who had freely 
offered me her friendship was more to my liking. 
She spoke again, “Come to my apartment this 
evening and hear me sing. We won’t be dis- 
turbed.” 


I glady accepted her invitation. 


“lL LOVED A WOMAN” 


The Secret Love-Affair of a Multi-Millionaire 


the picture. Don’t overlook this angle as a throw- 
away and for general door-to-door distribution. It 
can be made up inexpensively by your local 
printer, and is sure to sell many tickets for you 
which otherwise would not be sold. 


forget how she looked. She was dressed in a 
low-cut gown of soft clinging material that seemed 
to accentuate the loveliness and whiteness of her 
shoulders. She was a thousand times more lovely 
than she had seemed before. I at once knew that 
with her I was entering a renewed and glorious 
part of my life. 
* * * 


Bidding me to sit down, she walked over to 
a small table, took up a decanter of wine and 
filled two glasses. I rose to my feet. 


“A toast,” I proposed, “A toast to love.” 
She shook her head. 


“Not to love. I can never love only one man. 
To friendship.” 


I sat down and watched her, fascinated by her 
every movement. 


Now, I knew that she had won me completely! 
Then suddenly the room was filled with golden 
music. She was singing. I sat there completely 
carried away until she had finished. As the last 
note died away, I sprang to my feet. 


“You are wonderful!”, I cried. 


“Then you will help me? she asked. 


* * * 


We were standing facing each other. As | 
looked into her eyes glowing with excitement, | 
felt them pulling me to her. Before I knew it, 
I was crushing her in my arms, covering her lips, 
her hair, her eyes with burning kisses. She was 
returning my kisses with lips of fire. I felt her 
heart beating wildly against my breast. With one 
hand she reached up and turned out the light .. . 
Darkness filled the room. She lay quivering in 
my arms. We were alone ...I had found “I 


| 


MAGAZINE WINDOW TIE-UPS © 


TUEATI loesy 


MODERN SCREEN MAGAZINE 
honors 


EDWARD G. 
ROBINSON 


for their splendid performance 
“I1LOVED A WOMAN" 


At This Theatre 


BE SURE 70 SEE (7. 5 
and don’t miss 
THIS MONTH'S ISSUE OF 


Ripsetand Lead 


On sale NOW 10¢ 


at store 


(FOR THEATRE LOBBY) 


Arrangements 


district. 


how it works: 


BURGEE 


your marquee. 


“EDWARD 4G. 


MODERN SCREEN 


In brilliant shades especially for 
suspension in your lobby or under 
Size 20x30 inches, 


printed on heavy, durable canvas. 


* * * 


ment. 


At the appointed time I arrived at her apart- 
Little shivers of excitement and anticipa- 
tion raced up and down my spine. 


Loved A Woman.” 


I shall never 


Brilliantly Colored 
Doorknob Hanger 


EDWARD. G. 


1 ROBINSON 
| Loved f Woman 


Here’s an especially striking out- 
door piece. Colored brown and 
yellow on a good weight board, it 
is extra large for extra attention. 
Size is 6144” wide by 11” deep. 

Prices include imprinting of 
theatre name and playdate: 500 
@ $4.00; 1M @ 5.50 per M; 3M 
@ 5.25 per M; 5M @ 5.00 per M; 
10M @ 4.75 per M; 25M @ 4.50 
per M. 

Immediate filling of orders is 
guaranteed. 


Order directly from 
ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 
239 West 38th Street 
New York City 
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Copy for the back page of this leaflet may be picked up from the advertising section, 
to run together with theatre name and play dates. 


GET PUBLICITY 


For the continuation of this story see Edward 
G. Robinson and Kay Francis in “I LOVED A 
WOMAN” at the 


* * * 


Theatre, starting 


IN YOUR TOWN 


BY FORMING “TALL STORY CLUB” 


Here is a general stunt which you 
can utilize with “I Loved A Wom- 
an” to your advantage. Reprinted 
below is an excerpt from an article 
printed in the NEW YORK TIMES 
of August 22, and given wide pub- 
licity elsewhere. It tells of an inter- 
view with Miss Amelia Earhart at 
which numerous “tall stories” were 
exchanged. On the spur of the mo- 
ment, the listeners organized “The 
Exaggerated Narratives Club,” to 
meet occasionally for the purpose 
of swapping these yarns. 

Your cue is to organize a local 
chapter of the club. Plant the news 
item from THE TIMES in your lo- 
cal paper. Offer two guest tickets 
to “I Loved A Woman” each day for 
the five best “exaggerated narra- 
tives” submitted each day to the 


contest editor of the paper. 


If you want to go in big on this 
stunt, you can have printed very 
inexpensively, some certificates of 
membership in “The Exaggerated 
Narrative Club,” giving one to each 
person whose story qualifies in the 
contest. Regular meetings and par- 
as Amelia Earhart held 


can be made another interesting fea- 


ties such 


ture of the group. 


Be sure to have the winning stor- 
One tall 
story is sure to attract another! 


ies printed in the paper. 


Here is the article from THE 
TIMES: 


Miss Amelia Earhart, in a recent 
interview with a New York Times 
reporter, told of a mystery in the 


Putnam home in Rye. Every day 


for weeks the butler found two 
small bites taken out of every piece 
of fruit on the dining-room buffet 
One night members of the family 


disguised themselves as pieces of 
furniture and watched an _ obese 
chipmunk waddle in and taste the 
fruit. 


Then she told of a Ludington 
Airways plane a year ago which ran 
into a flock of pigeons about 100 
miles from Washington. The pilot 
went through safely, but when he 
landed at Washington one of the 
pigeons, alive, was found sitting 
between the cylinder heads. He had 
passed through the blades at 1,500 


revolutions a minute. 


“Now you tell one,” Miss Ear- 
hart suggested. Every one entered 
into the game, and one reporter 
told of a cow earried safely into 
the next county by a Kansas tor- 
nado. 


“A farmer in Oklahoma, a friend 
of mine, heard a rooster crowing 
after a tornado had crossed the 
plains,” some one said. ‘Finally 
he found the rooster inside a five- 
gallon corn whisky jug. It had 
been blown safely through the 
jug’s neck.” 


At 4 o’clock Miss Earhart was 
elected president of the Monday 
Afternoon Exaggerated Narratives 
Club, which was founded on the 
spot. She adjourned the meeting 
“until the next time” and promised 
to brush up on tall tales. 


Keri Ne, 


KAY FRANCIS 


Economically priced at 


50c. each 


Available direct from 


MORRIS LIBERMAN 
729 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOT AT EXCHANGE 


MODERN SCREEN MAGAZINE 
honors 


goWARD € 


Qos! Soy 


LS re 


for their splendid STi 


“| LOVED A WOMAN~ 
° Theatre 


10; 


KAY 
ERANCig5 


lee "Francs WS 


on sale 
inside 


(FOR WINDOWS) 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 
have been made with 1800 
guarantee you a window display in the choicest spot in your shopping 
Every store in the chain belonging to KRESGE, KRESS, W. T. 
GRANT, McCRORY, McLELLAN, MURPHY and GRAND. SILVERS has 


been nétified of this tieup and is waiting for word from you. Here’s 


chain stores which 


The October issue of Modern Screen Magazine on sale September 
Ist, is featuring a story on Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis. 
Managers of every store involved in this country-sweeping deal have 
been advised by their supervisors to cooperate with you on any plan 
which would result in mutual benefit. 
gestions for windows and lobby show one method of tie-up. 


NEWSSTAND DISPLAYS 


The September issue of Screen Romances Magazine carries a com- 
plete fictionization of “I Loved A Woman” 
mission to reprint in your newspaper if you credit the publication with 
the line: Reprinted with permission of Screen Romances Magazine. 

Copies of either of the magazine articles mentioned will be sup- 
plied by store or distributor on request. 
unavailable locally, will be supplied immediately on request by: 
Pearl Honig, Dell Publications, 100 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


The accompanying poster sug- 


which you have full per- 


Additional information, if 


Miss 


|Robinson’s Pipes 
Good For Tie-Ups 


A specially posed still of Edward 
G. Robinson is available for window 
tie-ups with tobacconists, cigar stores, 
drug stores and all dealers in pipes. 
The photo shows Robinson with part 
of his collection of more than 300 
pipes. He is standing at a_book- 
case with a bowl of pipes in one hand 
and another bowl-ful resting on the 
case, 

A suggested layout for a poster 
about 20’’ x 30’’ in size with the 
still and selling copy is the following: 


THE SCREEN’S HE-MAN 
IS NEVER HAPPY WITHOUT 
A PIPE 


STILL 
E.G.R.Pub.A1l7 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
with part of his unusual collec- 
tion of more than 300 pipes of 
every size, shape and description. 


Mr. Robinson is now appearing 
in his greatest dramatic role 


“J LOVED A WOMAN” 
with Kay Francis 
NOW! Strand Theatre 


Take advantage of this excellent 
opportunity to put across another 
plug for your picture and get some 


real show-window space. The price 
of the still is 10e. The number is 
E.G.R. Pub. A117. Order it direct 


from Warner Bros. Still Department, 
321 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 


SPECIAL SILKOLENE 


oO 


‘| Loved a 


with KAY FRANCIS 


Welcome. the NEW Screen Lovers ~ 2 


VALANCE 


Woman’ 


LLL ee SS 


This banner gives you a powerful accessory plugging your new 


star team. 
and star names in dark blue. 


All lettering is transparent, with catchline and title in red 
The entire field is light blue. 


Size is 


36x50 inches, making it adaptable for an advance lobby display as 
well as a hanger in the center or on the sides of your marquee. 


PRICE: $1.95 


Order direct from 


MORRIS LIBERMAN 


729 7th AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Advertise In 


Lobby 


During the period 
of this contest, use 
a special lobby 
frame to announce 
the stunt. On it, 
paste copies of the 
daily pictures as 
they appear in the 
newspaper. 


A Peach of a Contest With Which 
To Sell Picture’s Great Love Angle 


which will be acceptable to any live news- 
paper, and at the same time will give you 
a grand build-up of ‘‘I Loved A Woeoman’” is 
herewith prepared in detail. 
The contest is called ‘‘T LOVED A WOM- 
AN CONTEST.’’ A number of questions re- 
lating to the importance played by the love 
angle in Edward G. Robinson’s previous pic- 
tures gets across the strong love story in ‘‘I 
Loved A Woman.’’ For example, the news- 
paper publishes a scene from ‘‘Little Caesar’’ 
which is used on the first day of the contest. 
The newspaper asks the following questions: 
1. What part did LOVE play in ‘‘Little 
Caesar’’? 

2. Was Robinson’s LOVE AFFAIR in this pic- 
ture a true love affair? 

3. Would you eall the story a TRUE LOVE 
story ? 

4. Would you call Edward G. Robinson a real 
sereen LOVER based upon his role in 


A N interesting six-day newspaper feature 


‘“‘Little Caesar’’? Why? 

On the subsequent five days, scenes from five 
other Robinson pictures are published, winding 
up with a scene from ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ 
on the seventh day. Accompanying each photo- 
graph is a publicity story which contains ques- 
tions similar to those mentioned above. Readers 
are asked to briefly answer the questions. Origi- 
nality of thought and of course, accuracy should 
be your guide in selecting the winners. To aid 
the judges in deciding on the best complete 
letters, the answers to the questions will be 
given in a special box printed below each day’s 
publicity story. All replies must be sent at the 
end of the contest after the entire series of six 
have been printed. 

The number of winning letters is optional, 
however, make it large enough to encourage 
one newspaper’s 100% support, and also suf- 
ficient inducement for the greatest number 
of people to enter. Offer guest tickets or other 
prizes to the winners. 


Mats Available 
In Full Series 


These stills are 
available complete 
in one set. Order 
Cut No. 20, price 
50c from your local 


exchange. 


(First Day) 


Did Star of ‘“‘Little Caesar’”’ 
Have Love Affair in Picture? 


Edward G. Robinson’s Romantic Role in “I Loved 
A Woman’’ Starts News’ Contest 


(Second Day) 


Was Edward G. Robinson A 
Gals’ Man in ‘Smart Money’? 


Novel Contest Offers News’ Readers Chance To 
See Star Free in Romantic “‘I Loved A Woman” 


HE title of Edward G. Robinson’s next First National pic- 
ture, “‘I Loved A Woman,’’ which comes to the .................... 


theatre 


. would indicate the star’s role is so dif- 


OLLOWING yesterday’s announcement which introduced 
a new feature in the Daily News, namely, the ‘‘I Loved A 
Woman’’ Contest, another of the interesting series of scenes 


ferent from anything he has yet done on the screen, that it 
inspired this unusual contest—a contest that requires only a 
little thought and knowledge of Robinson’s previous pictures. 
Readers of the News have a chance to see Edward G. Robinson 


from Edward G. Robinson’s former starring pictures is shown 
above. 

This scene is from ‘‘Smart Money’’ and shows Edward G. 
Robinson as ‘‘Nick’’ the small town barber surrounded by beau- 
tiful women at the gaming table in his swanky gambling house. 


and Kay Francis in ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ free. 


Beginning today the Daily News 
will publish a series of six photo- 
graphs showing scenes from _ six 
previous pictures starring Edward 
G. Robinson. Each day a different 
photograph will be printed. These 
photos will help you to refresh your 
memory concerning the _ general 
theme of the particular picture. 

Today we show you one of the 
thrilling action scenes from “Little 
Caesar” with Glenda Farrell facing 
Robinson. Surely you recall this 
sensational melodrama_ which 
brought Robinson to motion pie- 
ture fame! Now then, how well can 
you answer these questions: 


1, What part did LOVE play in 
“Little Caesar?’ 


2. Would you call the picture a 
TRUE LOVE story? 


3. Would you call Robinson’s rela- 


determining the winners. 
No. 1—None. 
No. 2—No. 
No. 3—He had none. 


tions with women love affairs? 


4. Would you classify Edward G. 
Robinson as a real screen LOVER 
based upon his role in “Little 
Caesar?” Why? 

Review in your mind “Little Cae- 
sar,” then state your answers to the 
above questions in one concise para- 
graph. Do not, however, submit 
your answer to the Daily News 
Contest editor until the remaining 
five scenes from other Robinson 
starring pictures have appeared in 
this newspaper. 


Twenty-five pairs of guest tickets 
to see Edward G. Robinson in his 
latest starring vehicle, “I Loved A 
Woman” with Kay Francis which 
will be shown starting ...................... 
(date) at the Strand Theatre, will 
be awarded to the 25 best answers 
to all six pictures. 


Note:—This information should be your guide in 


No. 4—No. Because as “Little Caesar,”? he had no 
love affairs. Women meant nothing but trouble to him. 


The attractive blonde Noel Francis, 
was one of the many beautiful 
blondes that Robinson always had 
around him in the picture. 


The questions for you to decide 
are: 
1. What part did Robinson’s love 
for women play in “Smart 
Money ?” 


2. Would you call the picture a 
love story? 

3. Were Robinson’s love affairs in 
this picture TRUE LOVE affairs? 

4. Would you call Robinson a real 
screen lover based on his role in 

“Smart Money?” Why? 

State your reply in a short para- 
graph, but do not send it to the 
contest editor until the other four 
scenes from Robinson’s former pic- 


tures have appeared in the Daily 
News. 

Twenty-five pairs of guest tickets 
will be awarded to the twenty-five 
persons sending in the best answers 
to the questions embodied in the en- 
tire series of photos shown during 
the run of this contest. These tick- 
ets are offered by the State Thea- 
tre, where Edward G. Robinson will 
be seen starting next Monday in 
his latest starring picture “I Loved 
A Woman,” produced by First Na- 
tional pictures. It is said that Mr. 
Robinson surpasses even his past 
achievements in “I Loved A Wom- 
an” in which he is ably supported 
by Kay Francis, in a role that is 
as great as it is different from any- 
thing he has done before. 


Note:—This information is given as a guide to de- 


cide accurate answers. 


No. 1—In “Smart Money,” Edward G. Robinson’s 
weakness for blondes was second to his desire to be- 


come the king of gamblers. 


No. 2—-No. 


No. 3—No. They were merely flirtations. 
No. 4—No. Robinson’s affairs with women were 
only incidental to the development of his characteriza- 


tion. 


(Continued on next page) 
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STUNT OF THE WEEK (Continued) 


(Fourth Day) 


Picture No. 4 in Daily News 
*‘T Loved a Woman” Contest 


(Third Day) 


Did Scandal Sheet Editor 
Enjoy Any Love Affairs? 


*“*T Loved A Woman’ Starts News’ Contest to Learn 
If Edw. G. Robinson Is a Screen Lover 


OBINSON’S latest picture, ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’’ in 
which he is the lover of Kay Francis, prompted the edi- 


Fans Asked to Analyze Edward G. Robinson’s 


tor of the News, to check back on Robinson’s former pic- 
tures in order to find out what part love had played in his previ- 
ous hits. Then to find out if his opinion coincided with those of 
the movie fans, he decided to present the questions he had to 
solve, to our readers, in the form of a six day contest, with 
theatre tickets as rewards for answers. 
Above is the third of the series 
of six photographs in the “T Loved 


— e = 
| 4. Would you eall Robinson a real 
; ‘ 3 screen lover based upon his role 
A Woman Contest showing a eee Se : nese gee 

Soe in “Five Star Final’? Why? 
scene from one of Edward G. Rob- c 
inson’s former starring pictures 
“Five Star Final,’ hailed as the 
sensation of 1931. It provided an- 
other smashing role for Robinson as 
a merciless master of a _ scandal 
sheet. He was a grand editor, but 
was he also a grand lover? 


| State your opinion on the above 
questions in a short paragraph. Do 
not send your answers to the con- 
test editor until you have answered 
all six sets of questions. 
Twenty-five pair of guest tickets 
will be awarded to the persons 
sending in the best answers. These 
This scene shows+Aline MaeMa-| tickets will be good to see Edward 
hon who played the part of Robin-|@, Robinson in his latest role in 
son’s secretary. She had a warm/«T J,oved A Woman” with Kay 
spot in her heart for the “boss.” | Francis, which opens next Monday 
Now then how well can you deter-j at the Strand Theatre. 
mine the following questions: You can still enter this interest- 
1. What part did love play in Rob-|ing contest by referring to the 
inson’s life in “Five Star Final?” | earlier issues of the Daily News. 
2. Was Robinson’s love affair in this | The first photograph appeared last 
jb gor a) eva Sl eal FO As Cages os be ce ee epton te cre An ny and back 


Love Affairs as Tong Killer in ‘‘Hatchet Man’ 


ERE is the fourth in a series of six pictures in the fascinating 
“T LOVED A WOMAN CONTEST.”’ It is a scene from 
Edward G. Robinson’s dramatic success, ‘‘ THE HATCHET 
MAN.’’ Robinson is shown here with Loretta Young, who played 
the part of Robinson’s wife in the picture. Now it is up to you 
movie fans to state what part Robinson’s love affairs played in 


‘*The Hatchet Man.’’ 


Those who saw “Hatchet Man” 
should have the answers to the fol- 
lowing feur questions on the tips 
of their tongues. 

See if you can answer the follow- 
ing questions correctly. 

1. What part did Robinson’s love 
affairs play in “The Hatchet Man’? 

2. Would you call the picture a 
love story? 

3. Would you call Robinson’s love 
affair in this picture a true _ love 
affair? 

4, Would you classify Robinson as 
a real screen lover, based on the 
role he played in “The Hatchet 
Man’? 

The editor of the contest has re- 
eeived so many questions since its 


too late for those that missed the 
first pictures to compete for the 
twenty-five pair of theatre tickets 
to the Robinson-Kay Francis picture 
“I Loved A Woman” offered as 
prizes. Back copies of the Daily 
News may be obtained at the News 
Building. 

Answers to the questions are not 
to be mailed in until after we have 
shown all of the pictures. Your en- 
tries must be in no later than (set 
date). Then address your answers 
to the “I Loved A Woman” Editor 
at the Strand Theatre. 

Each question should be answered 
as briefly as possible. A short sim- 
ple paragraph is best. 

Tomorrow, we show the last pic- 


3. Would you call the story a love| copies may be obtained at the cir- 


: start that we have decided to re-|ture. Then, at an early date, we 
story? culation department. 


peat the few simple rules. It’s not| will announce the winners. 


Note to Exhibitor:—These answers are given to 
guide you in judging. ea aaa 
; guide you in judging. 
No. 1—Very little. No. 1—It laid the basis for the climax. 


No. 2—No. ; : No. 2—No. It was more of a dramatic story. 
, ae cael ag his sears pg sweet on him No. 3—No, because his wife married him only be- 
ne merely regarded her as a pal co-worker. P * 
No "4—No He was sdaele: rossed in his work enttee HS ee fathers eh. os . 
: : 8 : No. 4—No, because primarily in the picture, Rob- 


inson was a Tong executioner. His love affair was in- 
cidental to the building up of his characterization. 


Note to Exhibitor:—These answers are given you 


(Fifth Day) 
the opera singer lady love of Robinson. Hundreds have written 
in to tell us how much they are enjoying this fascinating contest 


Was Edward G. Robinson A 
since its inauguration four days ago. 


in @T S ds’? nee it guration four da 
Lover in wo econ S r ee een ee eee contest editor until you have an- 


series is published. It is from the ; : : 
heart-throbbing photoplay  ‘‘Two- swered the entire series of six sets 
Seconds.’’? Here the woman in the of questions, including the three 
ease is Vivienne Osborne. It certainly | W@¢h appeared previously, today’s 
looks like love, but is it? To those and the three to follow daily in the 
who witnessed its presentation locally, News. : : 
the answer should be simple. eee Bee: pale Pe eeee wires 
will be awarded to the twenty-five 
persons sending in the best answers 
to the questions embodied in the en- 
1. What part did Robinson’s love| tire series of photos shown during 
for women play in ‘‘Two|yun of. contest. 
Seconds’’? These tickets are offered by the 
2. Would you call the picture a|Strand Theatre, where Edward’ G. 
love story? Robinson will be seen starting next 
3. Would you call Robinson’s| Monday in his latest starring vehicle 
love affairs in this picture |‘‘I Loved A Woman’’ produced by 
true love affairs? First National Pictures. We are 
4. Would you elassify Robinson as| allowing you to guess whether or not 
a real screen lover, based on his} Robinson joins the ranks of real 
role in ‘‘Two Seconds’’? Why?|sereen lovers in this picture. We can 
State your reply in a short para-| only tell you it is far different from 
graph, but do not send it in to the| anything he has portrayed before. 


See if you can answer the follow- 
ing questions correctly. 


Note to Exhibitor:—These answers are to guide 
you in judging. 

No. 1—Only that of men who enjoy the society of 
women. 

No. 2—No. 

No. 3—No. Although he married the girl, he was 
tricked into it. . 

No. 4—No, because he did not love the girl he 
married. He lived with her because he thought it was his 
duty to stick by her. 


Star’s New Role in “I Loved A Woman’”’ Leads to 
Offer of Strand Tickets in Novel Contest 


UR readers have certainly shown a great interest in our 
contest regarding the part love played in roles made fam- 
ous by Edward G . Robinson, star of ‘‘I Loved A Woman”’ 

which comes to the Strand next week, with Kay Francis playing 
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STUNT OF THE WEEK 


(continued)—E XPLOITATION 


(Sixth Day) 


Last Day in the Daily News| The Man of Thunder Shows 
‘I Loved A Woman” Contest 


Not Too Late To Try 


for Strand Tickets To 


Edward G. Robinson—Kay Francis Hit. 


H 


ERE it is, movie fans, sixth and last picture in the ‘‘I 
LOVED A WOMAN CONTEST.”’ It is a scene from ‘‘SIL- 


VER DOLLAR,’’ showing Edward G. Robinson with Bebe 


Daniels, who played the part of Robinson’s wife. 


You remember 


Robinson in this picture as a great city builder, but was he a 
ereat lover? Remember, the idea of this contest is to see what 
part Robinson’s love affairs have played in his former pictures. 


Let’s see how well you can answer the 
following four questions: 


1. What part did Robinson’s love 
for a woman play in ‘‘SILVER 
DOLLAR’’? 

2. Would you eall the picture a love 
story ? 

3. Would you call Robinson’s love 
affair in this picture a true love 
affair? 

4. Would you classify Robinson as a 
real screen lover, based on the role 
he played in ‘‘SILVER DOL- 
LAR’’? 

Now gather your answers together 
and mail them all in to the ‘‘I 


LOVED A WOMAN CONTEST’’ 
Editor. c/o The Strand Theatre no 
later than (set date). 

Each question should be answered 
as briefly as possible. 
paragraph is best. 


A short simple 


To refresh your memory a bit, the 
same four questions were asked 
every day for six days about six of 
Robinson’s previous pictures. 
pictures were, in order, 1. ‘‘ LITTLE 
CAESAR.’’ 2. ‘‘SMART MONEY,’? 
Sunn (PTV Ben DAR PINAL, 2.45, 
COPWO@- SHCONDS;’” -0. —— TEEE 
HATCHET MAN,’’ 6. ‘‘SILVER 
DOLLAR.?’’ 


The prizes for the best answers to 
the questions are twenty-five pairs of 
tickets to see Edward G. Robinson’s 
latest picture, ‘‘I LOVED A WOM- 


AN,’’ which comes to the Strand 
Wie@aiihes seescucet. teers scsets , with Kay 
Francis. 

Winners of the ‘‘I LOVED A 


WOMAN CONTEST’’ will be an- 
nounced at an early date, so watch 
for them in the News. 


Note to Exhibitor:—Use these answers as a guide 


in judging. 
No. 
No. 2—No. 


1—He had two love affairs. 


No. 3—Yes, though it created a scandal. 


No. 
to the story. 


4—No, because his love affairs were incidental 


The! 


(Seventh Day) 


He’s at Home ina Clinch 


Winners of Strand Tickets in “I Loved A Woman”’ 
Contest Will See Robinson-Francis Make Love 


ELL, well, fess up now all you movie fans. 


Did you ever 


dream that Edward G. Robinson, the screen’s man of 
thunder would be making love to the alluring Kay Francis, 


the way he does in ‘‘I Loved A Woman,’ 


Strand Theatre tomorrow ? 


Here we have a scene taken from ‘‘I Loved A Woman’ 


> which opens at the 


’ and 


you’ll have to admit that Robinson is equally at home in a tender 
clinch as he is in his previous tougher roles. 


Yesterday, we closed our interest- 
ing contest, in which we asked 
what part love had played in previ- 
ous Robinson pictures. The judges 
are simply swamped with the thou- 
sands of answers to the six sets of 
questions asked. However they’re 
working all hours to get to the 25 
winners who will rewarded with two 
guest tickets to “I Loved A Wom- 
ave. 

An analysis of the answers gone 
over thus far reveals that the fans 
were quick to note that in practical. | 


ly all of Robinson’s previous hits, 
his love affairs were incidental to 
the development of his characteri- 
zation. However in “I Loved A 
Woman,” Robinson’s love affair with 
Kay Francis, is the dominating 
force behind the entire story, thus 
making his latest picture, his first 
great real love story. 


Watch tomorrow’s News for the 
winners in the “I Loved A Woman” 
contest. 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR SPECIAL 
CAMPAIGN WITH THESE IDEAS 


Every exhibitor and manager has 
a number of “pet” exploitation tie- 
ups which should be used in addi- 
tion to a big special exploitation 
campaign. Here are a number of 
“standard” tie-ups with which to 
follow through: 

1. Hollywood opening. Invite the 
town’s leading citizens, society and 
celebrities. Get special lights from 
local electric supply company. Shoot 
flash light pictures of crowds at 
opening to be planted in newspaper 
and used in front of theatre. 

2. Package inserts used by local 
dealers, laundries and department 
stores. 

3. Music tie-ups to re-popularize 
number sung by Kay Francis in the 
picture. (see special item in this 
section). 


4. Street float on sound wagon 
playing musical theme of the pic- 
ture, “Home On The Range.” Spot 
announcements between playing of 
record. 


5. Get a good showing of twenty- 
four sheet locations. This “stand” 
is one of the best pieces of bill post- 
ing paper ever gotten out for any 
picture. Use plenty of three sheets, 
window cards and one sheets. 


6. Arrange to have spot announce- 
ments made over your radio station 
in advance and during the run of 
the picture. Use radio drama given 
in this merchandising plan. 


7. Fan magazine tie-ups with chain 
stores. Get window and counter dis- 
play. (see complete details on this 
item in this section). 


Singing Good for 
Musie-Radio Plug 


Kay Francis sings on the screen 
for the first time in “I Loved A 


Woman.” The number is “Home on 


the Range,” an old favorite which 
is tuneful enough to be re-popular- 


ized just as numerous other song 


hits of recent years. The music is 
used as a musical background 
throughout the picture. This num- 
ber is heralded as President Roose- 
velt’s favorite song. It is recorded 
by John Charles Thomas, on Victor 
record No. 1525. Get in touch with 
your local Victor dealers to effect 
tie-ups. 

The first thing to do is to tie-up 
with your local musie dealers by 
supplying them with stills from the 
picture emphasizing the fact that 
Kay Francis is heard singing on the 
screen for the first time. If the 
sheet music on this number is not 
available get in touch with the pub- 
lishers, G. Schirmer, Ine., 3 East 
43rd Street, New York City, advise 
them of your playdates and they 
will do all they can to help you put 
over tie-ups with your loeal dealers. 


SPECIAL! 


President Roosevelt’s 
Favorite Song is Sung 
by Kay Francis in 


a Loved a Woman” 


‘‘Home on the Range” 


published by 
G. SCHIRMER, Ine. 
3 East 43rd St., New York City 


* * * 


Record by 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
on Victor Record No. 1525 


Note—Get in touch with your 
local Sheet Music, Record Deal- 
ers and Radio stations to 4 
Sinan See 


Gypsy Paimist 
In Lobby Stunt 


At the beginning of the picture 
a gypsy fortune teller is seen read- 
ing Robinson’s palm. This incident 
leads to an excellent idea for a lob- 
by attraction. 


Arrange to get some local woman 
to earry out the idea along similar 
lines, offering readings free to your 
patrons. After each reading the 
fortune teller can hand a small card 
to the patrons with copy as follows: 
YOU ARE DESTINED TO SEE 
THE INTIMATE LOVE AFFAIR 
OF A MULTI - MILLIONAIRE 
WHICH BROUGHT HIM FAME 
AND DESTRUCTION .. EDWARD 
G. ROBINSON IN “I LOVED A 
WOMAN” WITH KAY FRAN€IS 
; «-» SLARTS ... NEXT -PRIDAY, 
STRAND THEATRE. ... 


ATTRACTIVE CUTOUTS FROM POSTER PAPER 


Here is an idea for a lobby set- 
piece made from the 3 sheet. The 
base has two steps on which is 
mounted a large red heart; copy 
is carried in cut-out letters covered 
with white metallic. The illustration 
is mounted above the heart. 
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EF FRONT MARQUEE DISPLAY FROM 24 SHEET i 


The figures of Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis are cut out from the 24 sheet. 
effect is obtained by illumination from a shadow box which carries transparent letters. 


the shadow box carry short selling copy picked up from the ads. 


A striking 
The sides of 


MARQUEE | 
END DISPLAY 7 


An effective display for the mar- 
quee ends can be made from the 
six-sheet illustrating the head of 
Edward G. Robinson. Illuminate 
the display with a spot-light for 
night advertising. The same idea 
may be used on the over-head ban- 
ner sign on your front. 
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YOUR OUTDOOR CAMPAIGN 


94 : S Hi E = T DESCRIPTION :—Background is composed of graduating tones of blue, with name of Edward G. Robinson a greenis 
= yellow. Title is pale orange with a light blue outline. Cast and credits are in light green. 


THREE SHEET 


SIX SHEET INSERT 


ONE SHEET 


WINDOW CARD 


MIDGET WINDOW CARD 7 SLIDE 
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